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386 MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG, ETC. 


MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG.* 


Come hearken, hearken, gentles all, 
Come hearken unto me, 

And I'll sing you a song of a Wood-Lyon 
Came swimming out over the sea, 


He rangéd west, he rangéd east, 
And far and wide ranged he ; 

He took his bite out of every beast 
Lives under the greenwood tree, 


Then by there came a silly old wolf, 
“ And I'll serve you,” quoth he ; 

Quoth the Lyon, “ My paw is heavy enough, 
So what wilt thou do for me?” 


Then by there came a cunning old fox, 
“ And I’ll serve you,” quoth he ; 

Quoth the Lyon, “ My wits are sharp enough, 
So what wilt thou do for me?” 


Then by there came a white, white dove, 
Flew off Our Lady’s knee ; 

Sang “It’s I will be your true, true love, 
If you'll be true to me,” 


“ And what will you do, you bonny white dove? 
And what will you do for me?” 

* Oh, it’s I'll bring you to Our Lady’s love, 
In the ways of chivalrie.” 


He followed the dove that Wood-Lyon 
By mere and wood and wold, 

Till he is come to a perfect knight, 
Like the Paladin of old. 


He rangéd east, he rangéd west, 
And far and wide ranged he — 

And ever the dove won him honor and fame 
In the ways of chivalrie. 


Then by there came a foul old sow, 
Came rookling under the tree ; 
And “ It’s I will be true love to you, 

If you'll be true to me.” 


“ And what wilt thou do, thou foul old sow? 
And what wilt thou do for me?” 

“ Oh, there hangs in my snout a jewel of gold, 
And that will I give to thee.” 


He took to the sow that Wood-Lyon ; 
To the rookling sow took he; 
And the dove flew up to Our Lady’s bosom ; 
And never again throve he. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


* Supposed to be sung at Crowland Minster to Leo- 
fric, the Wake’s Mass Priest, when news was received 
of Hereward’s second marriage to Alftruda. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


ALL day the wild nor’-easter had swept across 
the plain ; 

All day against the lattice had plashed the 
driving rain, 





And every budding flower, and every blade of 
grass, 

Had owned the wild March weather, and 
bowed to let it pass, 


Dull morn and joyless noontide, had worn 
themselves away, 

The sun sank sullen to the west, behind a 
shroud of grey. 


Sudden the great clouds parted, like a yawn- 
ing cavern’s mouth, 

Soft and tender gleamed the light, the wind 
blew from the south ; 


And every drooping blossom raised her fair 
rain-washed head, 

The primrose glimmered ’mid her leaves, the 
violet in her bed ; 


Catching the golden radiance, out blazed the 
daffodil, 

And from the greening hedgerows the spar- 
rows twittered shrill ; 


And where a woman waited, her eyes flashed 
back the light, 
And with a happy smile she said, “ My love 
will come to-night,” 
All The Year Round. 


UNQUENCHED. 
BY ELIZABETH STEWART PHELPS. 


At the Promethean and other festivals young men ran 
with torches or lamps lighted from the sacrificial 
altar. “In this contest only he was victorious 
whose lamp remained unextinguished in the race.’’ 

I THINK upon the conquering Greek who ran 

(Brave was the racer !) that brave race of old — 

Swifter than hope his feet that did not tire. 


Calmer than love the hand which reached that 
goal ; 

A torch it bore, and cherished to the end 

And rescued from the winds the sacred fire. 


Oh, life, the race. Oh, heart, the racer! 
Hush! 

And listen’long enough to learn of him 

Who sleeps beneath the dust with his desire. 


Go! shame thy coward weariness, and wail. 
Who doubles contest, doubles victory. 
Go! learn to run the race, and carry fire. 


Oh, Friend! The lip is brave, the heart is 
weak, 
Stay near. The runner faints — the torch falls 
ale. 
Save me the flame that mounteth ever higher ! 


Grows it so dark? I lift mine eyes to Thine; 

Blazing within them, steadfast, pure, and 
strong, 

Against the wind there fights the eternal fire. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT 


From The National Review. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Every one who shares the instincts of 
humanity looks on with interest at a quar- 
rel between authors. It arouses excite- 
ment of the same kind as that which in 
old days — for I believe the thing has 
gone out of fashion — used to be felt when 
a whisper ran through the form that there 
was to be a fight after school was over; 
or as that which still rises when every 
corner of the House of Commons fills in 
an anticipation of “a scene.” We know 
that there will be an exhibition of human 
nature as it really is, not merely as it 
strives to appear. The record of such 
combats proved a fruitful topic to the in- 
dustry of Disraeli the elder. But a por- 
tion of the subject is still unexhausted, and 
a chapter of literary history almost equally 
entertaining might be written respecting 
quarrels about authors. If a dispute be- 
tween authors has all the interest of a 
duel, the other attains the magnitude of a 
battle. As one thinks of the desperate 
encounters in foot-notes between rival 
editors of the classics, or of all the argu- 
ments discharged by the academies that 
fought over the merits of Tasso and 
Ariosto, vast materials of literary history 
at once present themselves. And all for 
the sake of some favorite poet or novelist 
who may have been dead and buried a 
hundred years! The matter-of-fact spec- 
tator of wars of this kind is apt to lift up 
his hands in amazement at the passions 
which are excited, and to wonder whether 
they might not be composed by some in- 
tervention like that which Virgil recom- 
mends for the pacification of belligerent 
bees. 

So, doubtless, wondered many a sober 
reader while considering the astounding 
invectives with which Mr. Svinburne has 
lately been endeavoring to b:foul ‘syron’s 
memory. ‘ Doest thou well to ‘ve angry,” 
he may have been inclined to ask, “ be- 
cause Mr. Arnold has preferred Byron to 
Shelley as apoet?” The question sounds 


.reasonable enough, yet it would betray 


but an imperfect appreciation of the real 
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causes of Mr. Swinburne’s violence. The 
fact is that, under a controversy appar- 
ently involving only individual prefer- 
ences, radical antipathies of taste and 
feeling are latent which are as old as the 
history of art, and which have, in the 
present instance, been brought into col- 
lision by the operation of historic causes 
as closely connected with each other as 
the Thirty Years’ War was with the Refor- 
mation. If any one questions the accu- 
racy of this assertion he has but to refer 
to the controversy about Pope in 1820, 
and he will find that the respective posi- 
tions of the disputants of that period are 
substantially identical with those now 
severally occupied by Mr. Arnold and 
Mr. Swinburne. 

It is worth while to recall for a moment 
the outlines of a dispute which attracted 
great attention in its day both from the 
eminence of the combatants and from the 
intrinsic interest of the issues that were 
raised. The occasion of the war was the 
supposed attempt of Bowles to detract 
from the poetical reputation of Pope, 
whose works he had edited. Bowles’s 
real intention was to prove that Pope was 
not a poet of the highest order, a proposi- 
tion which every one would have agreed 
to without argument, if he had not thought 
fit to force an open door by laying siege 
to it with a whole park of artillery. Noth- 
ing would satisfy him but to take the 
position he desired by slow and regular 
approaches, and he advanced under cover 
of two prodigious axioms which he loudly 
proclaimed to be “invariable principles ” 
of poetry. These ran as follows: “ All 
images drawn from what is beautiful and 
sublime in the works of nature are more 
beautiful and sublime than images drawn 
from art, and are therefore more poetical.” 
And: “Subject and execution are equally 
to be considered ; the one respecting the 
poetry, the other the av¢ and Zalents of 
the poet.” From these he concludes: 
“ With regard to the first, Pope cannot be 
placed among the highest order of poets ; 
with regard to the second, none was ever 
his superior.” 

I think it is obvious that if Bowles’s 
antagonists had fixed their attention on 
the really weak points in his two posi- 
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tions, he might have suffered instant and 
disastrous defeat. It is improper to speak 
of a subject as being intrinsically poetical ; 
it may be sublime Zer se, but it becomes 
poetical in consequence of the conception 
and execution of the poet. There is noth- 
ing beautiful or sublime in the subject of 
“The Rape of the Lock,” and yet few 
would deny that the subject is treated in 
an exceedingly poetical manner. It is, in 
fact, merely begging the question to as- 
sume that the sole sources of poetry are 
the beautiful and the sublime. 

Roused, however, to indignation by 
what they considered an insidious attempt 
to detract from the reputation of their fa- 
vorite, Pope’s champions either fell upon 
Bowles at those points where he was 
really impregnable, or advanced counter- 
propositions which could not be sustained. 
Bowles had argued that “ all images drawn 
from what is beautiful and sublime in na- 
ture are more beautiful and sublime than 
images drawn from art.” This is sub-, 
stantially undeniable. Pope, however, 
drew his images largely from art; there- 
fore Campbell felt it incumbent on him to 
dispute an almost self-evident proposition. 
Bowles, again, insisted that all poetry in- 
hered in the subject; Byron, plunging into 
the fray, as he says himself, “like an Irisb- 
man in a row, anybody’s customer,” main- 
tained, on the other hand, with justice, 
that it lay rather in the execution; but he 
went on to contend that, as Pope’s execu- 
tion was nearly faultless, he was therefore 
entitled to occupy the same poetical rank 
as Homer himself! With his adversaries 
committing blunders of this kind, Bowles 
was able partially to disguise his own, and 
to make so much a better fight than he 
deserved that a considerable portion of 
the public fancied he had been victorious 
all along the line, and had fully established 
his “invariable principles.” _ 

Sixty years have gone by, and in the 
place of Bowles testing the rank of poets 
by “images drawn from the sublime and 
beautiful in nature,” and deposing Pope 
from his usurped throne, we have Mr. 
Arnold telling us: “It is important, there- 
fore, to hold fast to this: that poetry is at 
bottom a criticism of life; that the great- 
ness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
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beautiful application of ideas to life, —to 
the question: How to live.’ To which 
question it would appear that in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s opinion Shelley has not returned a 
wholly satisfactory answer, and is not, 
therefore, to be reckoned a great classical 
poet. Whereupon, as was to be expected, 
Mr. Swinburne takes the field with “a 
simple postulate, or at least a simple as- 
sumption, on which,” says he, “I would 
rest my argument. It would be absolute 
waste of time for one who assumes it as 
indisputable to enter into controversy with 
one who regards it as disputable that the 
two primary and essential qualities of 
poetry are imagination and harmony ; that, 
where these qualities are wanting there can 
be no poetry properly so called, and that 
where these qualities are perceptible in the 
highest degree, there, even though they 
should be unaccompanied and unsupport- 
ed by any other great quality whatever — 
even though the ethical or critical quality 
should be conspicuous by its absence — 
there, and only there, is the best and the 
highest poetry.” From which premises 
we are to conclude that Shelley is the 
third, if not the second, in rank of all the 
English poets. 

** Who shall decide when doctors disa- 
gree?” Decision is twice as hard in the 
present disagreement as it was in the great 
Pope controversy. Then the disputants 
attacked and resisted according to the es- 
tablished rules of logic. Major, minor, 
and conclusion were all marshalled before 
the reader, and the combatants triumphed 
with or succumbed to unimpeachable syl- 
logisms. Not so our contemporaries. 
When Mr. Arnold has assured us that 
poetry in the future will fill the place of 
religion we are very ready to concede that, 
if such is to be the case, it is desirable 
that we should have only such poetry as 
gives us the truest criticism of life, and 
that we ought, therefore, to be always 
studying the best poetical models. But 
how are we Dknow these? “ Well,” says 
Mr. Arno.¢@ in effect, with his usual en- 
gaging frankness, “I really can’t give you 
any infallible rules, but perhaps the best 
way is to carry in your head certain lines 
and passages about which there can be no 
mistake, and to be always asking yourself 
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when you meet with a poem whether it 
comes up to the classical mark.” And he 
gives a number of such lines as examples, 
about which it is only necessary to say 
that, being selected by Mr. Arnold, they 
are of course judiciously selected, but that 
the greatness and nobility of the verses he 
cites depends entirely upon their harmo- 
nious adjustment to a particular context 
from which they have been arbitrarily 
torn. And when can a poet be said to 
have criticised life in the truest way? 
Shakespeare and Milton, of course, pass 
without much examination. But Chaucer 
and Burns? These are not quite up to 
the mark. They want “the crovdavérne, 
the high and excellent seriousness which 
Aristotle assigns as one of the grand vir- 
tues of poetry.” As for Dryden and Pope, 
“though they may write in verse, though 
they may in a certain sense be masters of 
the art of versification, Dryden and Pope 
are not classics of our poetry, they are 
classics of our prose,” R 

Surely when a most distinguished critic 
thinks it necessary to give such advice to 
a presumably large number of readers the 
art of poetry must have fallen upon evil 
days. For if there be any students so 
extremely cautious and deliberative as to 
fear to trust to their natural instinct in 
judging poetry, it is certain that they 
might go on applying Mr. Arnold’s tests 
for a hundred years without being ever 
able to tell good poetry from bad. Think 
of the Greek rhapsodists whose raptures 
in reciting Homer were so strong as to 
throw them into convulsions: can we im- 
agine men who delight in poetry in sucha 
way as this, pottering about like wine- 
tasters and seeking to “detect the pres- 
ence or absence of high quality” in the 
verse that they read? Or the spectators 
at the festival of the Dionysia: would 
Mr. Arnold have had them distract their 
imaginations from the great world of Aris- 
tophanic horse-play to reflect whether the 
imagery presented to them was quite 
worthy of the “ high destinies of poetry ”? 
When Shakespeare called upon the as- 
sembled theatre to lift their imaginations 
to the glories of Agincourt : — 


Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
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Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance ; 
Think, when we talk of horses that you see 
them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving 
earth, 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
kings — 
was there an Englishman with the soul 
of poetry within him who did not answer 
the appeal in the spirit with which Sir 
Philip Sidney says that he always read 
the ballad “Chevy Chase,” and without 
the slightest attempt at considering wheth- 
er the entertainment was quite up to the 
classical mark? Or, once more, will Mr. 
Arnold ever persuade any reader of aver- 
age sensibility that what ought to be en- 
joyed in “The Scholar Gipsy,” is the 
moral of the poem, and not the beautiful 
and affecting images of the Oxfordshire 
landscape with which he has surrounded 
the story? Never! 

In short, I submit with deference, but 
with confidence, that the ethical standard 
of judgment which Mr. Arnold proposes 
as the test of the highest poetry is narrow 
and arbitrary; that in criticising any poet, 
nothing is to be gained by comparing his 
qualities with those of some other poet of 
a perfectly distinct species ; but that each 
should be judged on his own merits, with 
sole reference to the end proposed, the 
real question being whether that end is in 
itself a just one, and if so, how nearly it 
is attained. True lovers of poetry will, 
in my opinion, side with Mr. Swinburne 
against Mr. Arnold when the former 
maintains it to be indisputable that “tie 
two primary and essential qualities of 
poetry are imagination and harmony.” 
And that Mr. Swinburne, in his calm mo- 
ments, entertains a large and generous 
idea of the space that is covered by the 
terms “imagination and harmony,” no one 
can doubt who reads his admirably just 
and appreciative observations on the po- 
etry of Crabbe. How comes it, then, that 
a critic who can perceive “imagination 
and harmony” in the “ Dutch school” of 
English poetry seems absolutely incapa- 
ble of detecting either quality in the verse 
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of Byron? How is it that he does not 
see that he is not damaging Byron’s po- 
etry, but his own critical 1 reputation, when 
he pours out his invective on his victim’s 
“ blundering, floundering, lumbering, and 
stumbling stanzas,” on his “ gasping, rant- 
ing, wheezing, broken-winded verse,” or 
his « drawling, draggle-tailed drab of a 
muse’’? The fact i is that Mr. Swinburne, 
being in a passion at the preference given 
by Mr. Arnold to Byron over his favorite 
Shelley, is determined in revenge to lower 
Byron’s reputation by overwhelming him 
with critical Billingsgate, and by paro- 
dying (rather pointlessly) some of his flim- 
siest and most tawdry verse. But as to 
settling the question by argument, the 
“ esthetic” test which he brings to prove 
Byron’s deficiency in “imagination and 
harmony” is every whit as “arbitrary as 
Mr. Arnold’s ethical method. 


The test of the highest poetry [says he] is 
that it eludes all tests. Poetry in which there 
is no element at once perceptible and inde- 
finable by any reader or hearer of any poetic 
instinct may have every other good quality ; it 
may be as nobly ardent and invigorating as the 
best of Byron’s, or as nobly mournful and con- 
templative as the best of Southey’s: if all its 
properties can easily or can ever be gauged 
and named by their admirers, it is not poetry 
— above all, it is not lyric poetry — of the first 
water... 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago. 
If not another word was left of the poem in 
which these two last lines occur, those two 
lines would suffice to show the hand of a poet 
differing, not in degree but in kind, from the 
tribe of Byron or of Southey. In the whole 
expanse of poetry there can hardly be two 
verses of more perfect and profound and ex- 
alted beauty. But if anybody does not happen 
to see this, no critic of all that ever criticised, 
from the days of Longinus to the days of 
Arnold, from the days of Zoilus to the days of 
Zola, could succeed in making visible the cer- 
tainty of this truth to the mind of that person, 


In spite of this tremendous affirmation, 
I venture to think not only that what Mr. 
Swinburne calls the “certainty of truth” 
will be imperceptible to many persons not 
devoid of poetic sense, but that to any 
man of plain mind it can be shown to be 
palpable falsehood. For supposing that 
the two lines, 


For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago, 


had been all of the poem which was in 


existence, their pathos, and beauty, and 
harmony would have been entirely lost. 
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The high quality of the verses depends 
upon their association with the image of 
the solitary Highland reaper singing | un- 
consciously her “ melancholy strain” in 
the midst of the autumn sheaves; de- 
tached from this image, the lines would 
scarcely have been any more affecting 
than our old friends “ barbara, celarent, z 
etc. And as for Mr. Swinburne’s general 
principle, it will not hold water any more 
than his particular instance. ‘“ Poetry,” 
he tells us, “in which there is no element 
at once perceptible and indefinable by any 
reader or hearer of any poetic instinct is 
not poetry of the first water.” It may 
safely be said of all genuine poetry that 
there is something about it which cannot 
be analyzed or defined, and which is the 
genius or character it derives from the 
poet himself. So far Mr. Swinburne’s 
proposition amounts to no more than a 
truism. And again, it is true that lan- 
guage is only an imperfect vehicle for 
expressing the images which the mind 
conceives, and therefore there will always 
be something in all imaginative writing 
which escapes analysis. Butif Mr. Swin- 
burne means to assert that vagueness and 
indistinctness of thought and feeling are 
the characteristics of the highest poetry, 
he will have to explain away the greater 
part of Homer and Virgil, and Shake- 
speare and Milton; the fact being that 
the greatness of these poets consists in 
the manly strength, the distinctness, and 
the propriety of the language by means of 
which they bring images of things at once 
sublime and impalpable before the mind’s 
eye. 

I have referred to the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne, 
not because | seek presumptuously to in- 
tervene in a duel between two distin- 
guished poets and critics, but because the 
issues raised by it seemed to me to throw 
a strong light on the movement which 
gives the title to this paper. The specta- 
cle of critics emulously endeavoring to 
secure precedence in the poetical pan- 
theon for Byron, or Wordsworth, or 
Shelley, or Keats, ought to remind us 
that two generations ago three of these 
claimants by no means appeared in the 
light of deities to those who were then 
supposed to be the dispensers of fame, 
but were ruthlessly denounced as impos- 
tors and false prophets. Time has 
brought its revenge: the idols of an older 
generation have been displaced in favor 
of tke once despised innovators ; we adore 
what our fathers burned, and burn what 





they adored. Human justice proceeds in 
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this rough way; but the catastrophe that 
has overtaken the able and accomplished 
critics of the early part of the present 
century might at least make us modest in 
anticipating the permanence of our own 
judgments. 

The fact is that though most of us be- 
lieve in the existence of absolute truth in 
questions of art, it is impossible to meas- 
ure this by an absolute standard of taste. 
When any society has passed from the 
stage of creation into that of criticism, 
parties develop themselves as naturally in 
art as em do in politics; and all critics, 
consciously or unconsciously arraying 
themselves on different sides, regard the 
possessions, the prejudices, and even the 
cant of their own connection as demon- 
strable truth. This is the experience of 
all communities that can boast of a litera- 
ture. We find a Conservative and Lib- 
eral party in art —a party, that is, adher- 
ing to tradition and authority, and a party 
striving after change and novelty —in 
Athens under Pericles, and afterwards; 
in Rome under Augustus; in France un- 
der Louis XIV., and after the Bourbon 
Restoration of the present century. In 
England the happy Elizabethan period 
was an age of creation rather than of criti- 
cism; but Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries appeared to the critics of the 
eighteenth century very nearly as unsat- 
isfactory,in point of art, as Dryden and 
Pope appear to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swin- 
burne, and as, perhaps, the great Liberal 
school of literature, which has done so 
much to shape the tastes of the present 
generation, will appear to the times that 
shall be hereafter. 

For it is plain enough to all who con- 
sider the matter that the dispute between 
Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne about 
Wordsworth and Byron is of an interne- 
cine character. Both critics are Liberals: 
the poets they are writing about were 
Liberals: their criticisms are made on 
Liberal principles. The Conservatives 
are out of the quarrel altogether. Not 
that either of the two critics is intolerant 
enough to deny to the Conservatives a 
certain raison d’étre. Mr. Arnold has 
even the kindness, in his own manner, to 
allow the eighteenth century to have been 
“ excellent and indispensable,” though he 
will not admit the great typical writers of 
the period to enter his charmed poetical 
circle. Mr. Swinburne, as we have seen, 
goes farther, and is even ready to praise 
the poetry of Crabbe, and to concede that 
Byron and Pope were poets “after a 
fashion.” Nor is either critic blind to the 
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imperfections of the poets whom he most 
admires. Twenty years ago, when the 
tide of Liberalism was still running 
strong, the Liberal critic who declined to 
accept “The Excursion” as one of the 
canonical books of the art of poetry would 
have been regarded as a heretic. But 
now Mr. Arnold admits that “although 
Jeffrey completely failed to recognize 
Wordsworth’s real greatness, he was yet 
not wrong in saying of ‘The Excursion’ 
as a work of poetic style, ‘This will 
never do.’”. When aconcession of this 
kind can be made, it may be hoped that 
we have approached a time when it will be 
again possible to examine, in something 
like a judicial temper, poetical qualities 
which have been obscured by a passion- 
ate dislike or an equally passionate admi- 
ration. But the proper balance of judg- 
ment will not be attained until Liberal 
critics leave off regarding Conservative 
principles from the heights of contemptu- 
ous superiority, and consider whether in 
some respects the ages we have been 
taught to disparage ought not rather to 
be regarded as our masters in the art of 
expression. It is with the hope that I 
may be able, however inadequately, to 
stimulate enquiry in this direction, that I 
propose, in a short series of papers, to 
trace from the Conservative point of view 
the course and the character of the Lib- 
eral movement in our literature. 

Let me say, by way of preface, that by 
the word “literature” I mean imaginative 
literature, and especially poetry; and by 
“Liberal movement” the writings of 
those who, in point of time, followed the 
French Revolution, and who founded 
their matter and style on the principles to 
which that Revolution gave birth. It may, 
I think, be regarded as no less certain 
that the democratic upheaval has devel- 
oped a Liberal movement in art than that 
it caused a Liberal movement in politics 
and a Liberal movement in religion. In 
all three spheres, as I have said in a pre- 
vious paper, optimism, the fundamental 
principle of Liberalism, is ever at work, 
firing men’s fancies with the idea of a 
constant expansion of the human powers 
of morality and imagination, Thus Mr. 
Arnold tells us : — 


The future of poetry is immense, because in 
poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race as time goes on will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed 
which is not shaken, nor an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, not a 
received tradition which does not threaten to 
dissolve. Our religion has materialized itself 
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in the supposed fact ; it has attached its emo- 
tion to the fact, and now the fact is failing it. 
But for poetry the idea is everything ; the rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion, Poetry 
attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea zs 
the fact. 


This is only saying in other words what 
Wordsworth said at the beginning of the 
century : — 


Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge 
—it is as immortal as the heart of man, If 
the labors of men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in 
our condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then 
no more than at present; he will be ready to 
follow the steps of the man of science, not onl 


in those general indirect effects, but he will be 
at his side, carrying sensation into the midst 
of the objects of the science itself. 


In both these passages the influence of 
the principle of optimism is sufficiently 
apparent. The Conservative, on the otner 
hand, whose principles lead him to be- 
lieve in the radical imperfection of all 
mortal nature, and in the inherent taint of 
evil in man, takes a far less sanguine 
view of the prospects of the art of poetry. 
He is more inclined to Macaulay’s conclu- 
sion: — 

We think that as civilization advances 
poetry almost necessarily declines .. . In an 
enlightened age there will be much intelli- 
gence, much science, much philosophy, abun- 
dance of just classification and subtle analysis, 
abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, and even of good ones ; but little poetry. 
Men will judge and compare, but they will not 
create. 


It will be observed that in these three 
passages the word “poetry” is used in 
substantially the same sense, as meaning, 
that is to say, “ poetical sentiment,” or the 
raw stuff out of which poems are made. 
And using it in this sense, I confess I do 
not understand how it is possible to dis- 
pute the truth of Macaulay’s proposition. 
Science and poetry are irreconcilably an- 
tagonistic forces, since science destroys 
the kingdom of imagination, which is the 
source of poetical life. Wordsworth, it is 
true, credited imagination with a transmu- 
tative power which, in some mysterious 
way, enables it to change objects of knowl- 
edge into something different from them- 
selves. ‘“ The remotest discoveries,” says 
he, “‘of the chemist, the botanist, or min- 
eralogist, will be as proper objects of the 
poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, 
and the relations under which they are 
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contemplated by the followers of these 
respective sciences shall be manifestly 
and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings.” Well, we boast, 
and with justice, of the vast discoveries 
which have been made in all these sci- 
ences, and of the extent to which they 
are studied by the people; but I would 
put it to any plain man who shall glance 
at the charming dialogues of Izaak Wal- 
ton, or at the “Vulgar Errors” of Sir 
Thomas Browne, whether he does not 
find ten times as much material for poeti- 
cal creation in the views about natural 
objects which prevailed even two hundred 
years ago as in all the enlightenment of 


Y| Darwin and Lyall. It must beso. Where 


fact and science come, imagination must 
depart. Like some ancient indigenous 
race it retires before the irresistible forces 
of well-equipped invaders: a few inacces- 
sible mountain peaks and tracts of impen- 
etrable forest remain in its possession; 
but the rich and open country of every- 
day life, over which it once roamed with 
the freedom of unquestioned ownership, is 
lost to it forever. 

Against the optimist views of the Lib- 
erals as to the inexhaustible resources of 
poetry, it appears to me, then, that Macau- 
lay’s position is unassailable. It is not a 
question what the poet would like to do, 
or what he ought to do, with his imagina- 
tion, but what the inexorable laws of na- 
ture and society will allow him todo. On 
the other hand, I do not think that Con- 
servatives are at all bound to follow 
Macaulay to the extreme limits of his 
pessimist conclusion. If his reasoning 
were sound, all the greatest poems ought 
to be produced in the rudest ages, whereas 
we know that this is contrary to experi- 
ence. It is obvious that even the age. of 
Homer was one of considerabie artistic 
refinement, and it would have been quite 
impossible for a barbarous stage of so- 
ciety to have produced the AEneid, the 
“Divine Comedy,” or “ Paradise Lost.” 
The reason is obvious. For the making 
of all great poetry not only is abundant 
imagination and sentiment required, but 
judgment, knowledge of composition and 
proportion, a language rich, full, and har- 
monious, and, in a word, all the resources 
of art. These qualities are not found in 
an infant community. Such a community 
will provide the raw material, the poetical 
elements, which the great poet will after- 
wards use, but it will not produce the 
great poem. Itis not the peasant creator 
of the fairies, but Shakespeare the artist, 
who invents the incomparable machinery 
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of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream;” 
the imagination of Cedmon may, in some 
respects, vie even with that of Milton; 
but the harsh crudities of the Anglo- 
Saxon language would have overpowered 
the genius of Milton himself. Long ages 
of refinement and philosophy were wanted 
to prepare for the glories of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

It seems to me that half the confusion 
that prevails in the discussion of the sub- 
ject is due to the ambiguous sense at- 
taching to the word “poetry.” When 
Macaulay says that “an enlightened age 
will have little poetry,” he really means 
that it will have no widespread imagina- 
tive feeling. But the only just and pre- 
cise sense in which the word can be used 
is to signify the art of poetry as opposed 
to the other imitative arts of painting, 
sculpture, and music. Macaulay carries 
his confusion of thought into his definition 
of the art of poetry. 


By poetry [he says] we mean not all writing 
in verse, nor even all good writing in verse. 
Our definition excludes many metrical compo- 
sitions which, on other grounds, deserve the 
highest praise. By poetry we mean the art of 
employing words in such a manner as to pro- 
duce an illusion on the imagination, the art of 
doing by means of words what the painter does 
by means of colors, 


But plainly, on this principle, we should 
have.to deny the title of painter to many 
who have expressed their thoughts by 


means of colors. It can scarcely be said 
that the pictures of Teniers, for instance, 
“produce an illusion on the ima:;:nation.” 
But can we, without abuse of language, 
say that Teniers is less a painter (not a 
less painter, observe) than Tintoretto be 
cause he does not rise above the repre- 
sentation of Dutch fairs, while the other 
depicts the most sublime scenes of Scrip- 
ture history? Macaulay’s definition is 
framed to cover only poems of the highest 
order of creative invention. It will not 
even suit lyric poetry, the end of which 
is not to produce an illusion, but to touch 
the feelings in the most direct and imme- 
diate manner. It will not include such a 
poem as the Georgics, and he would bea 
bold man indeed who should deny the 
Georgics to be poetry. It naturally ex- 
cludes all satiric and epigrammatic verse ; 
but what are we to do with this large 
class of composition which, for some rea- 
son or other, is expressed in a manner 
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that is not prose? The common sense of 
the world has assigned to such writers 
the title of poet. Johnson asks, * Who is 
a poet if Pope is not?” and I do not know 
that any one has ever been able to answer 
his question. 

I venture in the face of Macaulay’s 
definition, and in the face of the specula- 
tions of modern philosophers who have 
thrown contempt on such a simple view 
of the matter, to affirm that all good writ- 
ing in verse —in other words, good com- 
position in metre —is good poetry in its 
own kind. By poetry 1 mean the art of 
producing pleasure by the just expression 
of imaginative thought and feeling in 
metrical language. There are many kinds 
of feeling —sublime, pathetic, ludicrous 
— which can be better expressed in metre 
than they can in prose. One kind of feel- 
ing is doubtless much higher than an- 
other; therefore the poet who produces 
pleasure by satisfying men’s. ideas of the 
sublime belongs to a higher order than he 
who merely pleases their sense of the gay 
or the ludicrous. But the test of the 
standard rank of any poet is simply his 
capacity for producing lasting pleasure by 
the metrical expression of thought, of 
whatever kind it may be; and therefore 
Horace, and Dryden, and Pope, have as 
good a title to be considered classical 
poets as Teniers has to be ranked among 
the masters of painting. On the other 
hand there may be poets finely endowed 
with gifts of imagination and harmony, 
who may yet fail in many of their works 
to produce that lasting pleasure which is 
the test of classical poetry, either because 
they have squandered their powers on the 
treatment of subjects which lie beyond 
the just range of imagination, or have 
used them for the expression of imagina- 
tive ideas which do not possess an endur- 
ing interest. I shall attempt, then, by 
reference to this standard, to determine 
in the next paper what were the aims and 
ideals of those English writers who con- 
stituted the tradition established during 
the eighteenth century; then to examine 
in what respects the great writers of the 
present century who have produced the 
movement in literature that I have called 
Liberal departed from this tradition; and 
in conclusion to consider what kind ofa 
prospect the movement, now that it is 
fully developed, seems to disclose to us, 

WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MISS JULIET APPLEBY AND HER VISITOR. 


** Malice scorn’d, puts out 
Itself; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To the accusation.” 
MAsSINGER. 

“So good of you to come. Pray don’t 
look at me. I know I am a fright, what- 
ever they may say.” 

The invalid sat up upon her cushions 
in a shaded room — Mrs. Windlass’s own 
sitting-room, given up for the occasion — 
and bent eagerly forward as the door 
opened. “ So good of you. I have wanted 
so much to see you, Miss Tufnell, but I 
hardly liked to ask ——” 

“Oh dear, I am very glad to come,” 
said Mary. “ You can’t think how sorry 
we have all been for you. We have talked 
ef nothing else ——” 

** Nothing else than poor me! Why, you 
cannot mean that. And I that thought 
myself quite among strangers, so dread- 
fully forlorn, —I thought nobody cared 
whether I lived or died,” cried Juliet; 
“and even my own sister never came near 
me, everybody was so selfish. You can- 
not think, you cannot imagine, my dear 
Miss Tufnell, what it has been. I must 
tell you,” with a convalescent’s relish 
for recounting past miseries; “and all 
through my illness,’ she continued, when 
the illness itself had been done ample 
justice to, “from beginning to end, you 
haunted me. You know I was taken ill 
the day of the fancy ball —or rather, I 
dare say you did not know, for, of course, 
I was of no consequence —— ” 

* Indeed you were. Of the very great- 
est consequence,” cried Mary, with the 
good-nature which accrued to all the fam- 
ily ; “ everybody said so. Everybody was 
talking about you at the ball.” 

“At the ball? Nonsense. You don’t 
say so? Why, how things do fly! for I 
was only taken ill the morning of the ball. 
Do tell me about it,” her attention divert- 
ed forthe moment. “ Was it a success? 
Was it much of an affair? What was 
your dress?” 

“I was only a hospital nurse, with a 
black gown and red cross ——” 

“T know. I know the thing; and I 
dare say you looked lovely. You have 
quite the figure to carry it off. It is 
something to be able to wear black, too; 
and you have so much complexion,” with 
a glance at the cheek, in which the red 
lay if anything a trifle too lavishly. “Oh, 





you can go a dowdy, if you like,” nodded 
Miss Appleby, who meant to please; “ but 
—now I, for instance, I should be no- 
where if I had not something gay. I 
must show you mine some day,” and she 
proceeded to describe it at length. 

But even fancy-ball dresses could not 
long seduce the narrator from the real ob- 
ject she had in view; and when the sleeves, 
and the frills, and the trimmings, and the 
twistings had all been duly recounted, and 
had drawn forth the proper amount of ad- 
miration and exclamation, Miss Appleby 
took breath, and the two looked at each 
other, and knew as by instinct that they 
were both thinking of Jem Challoner. 

“You must know,” suddenly began Ju- 
liet, in anew tone, “I must begin by tell- 
ing you that I had never heard of your 
engagement to my — my friend, Mr. Chal- 
loner, until I came here. Naturally, I was 
much interested, — I was indeed, very 
much interested. To be frank, it took me 
most completely by surprise.” 

“Indeed?” 

But there was nothing very wonderful 
in this. Why should Miss Appleby not 
have been surprised ; it was rather jolly to 
surprise people, and Mary Tufnell’s blue- 
eyed face showed she found it so. 

“Indeed?” she said complacently, and 
her companion saw at once that she had 
not so far arrested her attention as she 
had meant to do. 

“Mr. Challoner is not with you now, is 
he?” she inquired. 

“No; he isin Paris. His father —” 

“I know. The poor old gentleman is 
dying ; but as soon as he is gone you ex- 
pect —that is, is your marriage to take 
place at once, may I ask? Pray forgive 
the inquiry from a stranger, but I have a 
very particular reason for asking,” ran on 
Juliet glibly, for the sight of the smiling, 
rosy, hearty face of Challoner’s unsuspi- 
cious bride somehow galled her anew to 
hate the man; and considering as she did, 
that Mary Tufnell really was being shame- 
fully ill-used, and would be ready to be up 
in arms directly she was shown that it was 
so; and moreover, with the hope that she 
was at last about to punish the offender by 
means of a girl who (commonplace-looking, 
second-rate sort of thing, evidently), would ~ 
not scruple to throw him off on the spot, 
— with all this in view, there was nothing 
to hinder her cat-like enjoyment of the 
scene. 

¥* We are to be married at Easter,” re- 
plied her visitor readily. “I think you 
are an old friend of Jem’s,” she added, 
after a silence which Juliet ought to have 
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filled, but which she purposely left void. 
“ Miss Preston told me so.” 

“ Not an old friend, oh dear, no; that 
was Fanny Preston’s mistake. I never 
met Mr. Challoner until the other day,” 
responded Miss Appleby. “ But,’ con- 
tinued the speaker, slowly and pointedly, 
“since I have met him, I have seen him 
nearly every day. No, don’t mistake, my 
dear Miss Tufnell —I am not the attrac- 
tion, not at all; but when I saw Mr. Chal- 
loner, there was an attraction, no doubt. 
Do you follow me? I see you do. He 
was staying last November at a house 
where I am very intimate, at a neighbor’s 
in Sussex, at—in short, at Lord Over- 
ton’s.” 

“ At Lord Overton’s?” . 

“Yes; at Overton Hall. Overton Hall 
is not above two miles from us; we are 
their nearest neighbors ; we are there con- 
stantly. Lady Matilda is my very great- 
est friend, and Lady Matilda was — Mr. 
Challoner’s attraction.” 

“Oh, is that all?” cried Mary, with a 
little laugh. ‘“ When you said attraction, 
I supposed you meant a girl—you know 
what ‘attraction’ usually stands for? And 
I could not help being amused even then; 
because, if you really knew Mr. Challoner, 
he is so—so very unsusceptible; but 
Lady Matilda — Lady Matilda Wilmot, is 
she not? — the widow lady who lives with 
her brother the earl, and has a married 
daughter who is ——” 

“Yes, yes; that is she, no doubt. That 
is Lady Matilda as she would be described 
in Burke or Debrett, or by people who 
had never seen her, never known her; but 
my dear,” opening her eyes to express 
significance, “all ¢#atis nothing; you for- 
get it, you Jaugh at it, it seems ridiculous 
and preposterous once you come into con- 
tact with Lady Matilda herself. You don’t 
understand me, I see. Well, first, did 
Mr. Challoner ever mention her?” 

“Oh dear, yes.” (She supposed he 
had; of course he had; she was sure he 
had ; at any rate it did not signify whether 
he had or not.) “Oh yes. He came here 
straight from Overton Hall in December, 
and he had been there for ever so long.” 
, “He had indeed. Did he tell you how 
ong?” 

“ Some weeks. A month, I think.” 

“ Right, a month; a whole month. He 
was there all by himself. They do not 
have many visitors usually at that season, 
or indeed at any season; but when Mr. 
Challoner was there they had zone. They 
liked having himalone. Do you see?” 

Yes, Mary saw. She smiled and saw, 





— was secretly diverted beyond measure 
at the speaker’s eager and ominous sig- 
nificance, it was so ludicrous to see Juliet 
sitting forward on the very edge of her 
chair, with uplifted fingers and stammer- 
ing tongue. She really was too odd, too 
amusing. Mary almost saw the scene in 
future travesties, given by herself for the 
benefit of an enraptured audience. 

“ Of course you know that nothing but 
kindness, nothing but duty impels me to 
—I am afraid you will be—may I go 
on?” continued Miss Appleby with the 
same impetuous swiftness. “Do you 
promise not to be angry, not to think me 
impertinent? No, I see you will not. 
You look so kind and gentle — and to be 
so confiding too” — with a sigh — “ how 
can Mr. Challoner ——” 

“ You have something to say about Mr, 
Challoner?” 

“Yes,” said Juliet, with sudden energy 
— “yes, I have.” 

“And me?” 

“ And you, of course; it is you whom 
he is Stop, let me prepare you. 
First, then, this Lady Matilda is very 
handsome.” 

“Is she?” 

“ And very clever.” 

“a Oh ! ” 

* And she does not disdain —oh, she 
does not at all disdain to let her bright eyes 
do a wayside mischief to any one. She 
is not above that, by any means. She 
is young too,—marvellously, absurdly 
young of her age. She does not look 
much older than you ——” 

“Than me! Why, she is a married 
woman, and . 

“ Unmarried now, remember.” 

“ Well, a widow, which is worse. And 
she must be thirty-five at least. Her 
daughter is eighteen, and has a baby: 
Jem is the baby’s godfather ——” 

“TI know, I know; that baby is the jest 
of the neighborhood. No one calls it 
Lotta’s baby; it is always ‘ Lady Matil- 
da’s — We all think first of Lady 
Matilda in everything; and though it is 
her daughter who is my age—we were 
born in the same month of the same year 
—yet I do solemnly assure you it is 
Lotta’s mother who in reality is my con- 
temporary and your — rival.” 

“Good gracious, Miss Appleby!” It 
flashed through her visitor’s mind that she 
had heard of the reason being at times 
affected after an illness of the kind Juliet 
had just gone through; and, far more 
alarmed by this supposition than affected 
by the purport of the breathless whisper, 
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she hastily endeavored to close the sub- 
ject. 
. “I am sure I am very glad,” she said 
nervously. “It is so nice when people 
are like that. Thank you so much for 
telling me. And now I must not tire 
you,” rising from her seat. 

“You do not yet comprehend,” ex- 
claimed Juliet, with a faint impatience. 


“JT thought I had been tolerably piain,, 


but I can make it plainer still if you like.” 

“ Pray, don’t. I really——” holding 
out her hand. 

“No, no,” cried Miss Appleby, putting 
it aside — ‘no; you positively must not 
go yet.” Then, with a new light — “ Have 
I offended you? Have I been too abrupt ? 
Is that it?” 

“Oh dear, no. I am not in the least 
offended. There has been nothing to 
offend me—nothing at all. But your 
nurse ” — looking round uneasily. 

“No fears. I told her to leave us,” 
replied the invalid, mistaking the glance. 
“If you are afraid of her listening,” — 
lower —“not that I believe she could 
hear if she tried, — but, however, sit down 
here ’’— clearing away some trifles from 
a chair beside her —“ here,” patting it 
authoritatively, — “here. Dear Miss 
Tufnell” — bending towards her — “I 
have wanted so much to tell you this. I 
knew all about it. I was there all the 
time it was going on ——” 

“It? What?” 

“Mr. Challoner and Lady Matilda. 
They behaved exactly as if they were 
lovers, they did indeed. Every one ex- 
pected to hear of the engagement daily.” 

“To an old woman with a grown-up 
daughter!” 

“Each time I went up to the Hall, — 
and | was up most afternoons, for we are 
so intimate,— each time I thought I should 
have the news to tell on my return. It 
was evident that he worshipped her, and 
that she — she allowed it. He left every- 
thing — shooting, hunting, everything 
that she did not join in—for her sake. 
Wherever she was, there was he. Either 
they were riding, or walking, or reading 
poetry in the boudoir, or playing bil- 
liards w 

“ Billiards? How nice!” Nota word 
of the above had Mary heard. Nota sy]l- 
lable of the impassioned arraignment had 
taken hold. “She really is more than 
odd,” Miss Tufnell was considering. 
“The idea of trying to make mischief 
between me and Jem! As if anybody 
could be jealous with poor Jem! And 
such a person as Lady Matilda Wilmot to 
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set up as the one to be jealous of! Of 
course he had to be agreeable to a great 
lady, and this little meddlesome idiot to 
put her own stupid construction on it!” 

She hoped Jem would take her herself to 
Overton Hall some day. It must be jolly 
there, as it had been jolly at Lady. Fair- 
leigh’s, where there had been nothing but 
picnics and junketing all day and every 
day, and where Jem had always been 
seated next her. Jem evidently liked 
those kind of places better than he did 
Clinkton ; he had, certainly he had been 
more cheerful in those days than later on; 
but why should she take umbrage at that? 
Billiards was the first word in all Miss 
Appleby’s tirade which struck upon her 
ear as conveying any meaning. 

“ Jem is a good player, I believe,” quoth 
his bride-elect pleasantly. 

“So good,” replied Juliet, “that to see 
him playing against Lady Matilda — why, 
I can give her points and beat her; and 
as for Mr. Challoner, it was a perfect 
farce to see him lying up for her ball to 
have an easy pocket, or putting it in line 
for a cannon.” 

“Very polite of Jem,” observed Mary, 
laughing. “ Jem always is polite.” 

“Then, her music. She does not play 
well, not really qwe//,— you would never 
call her anything much of a performer; 
but he listens as if she were a Handel or 
a Mozart. He hears it whenever she 
strikes a note, let him be where he may; 
as sure as fate, the door opens and in he 
comes. And then he will hang over the 
piano,—it matters not who is there, he 
takes no notice of any one; he seems 
quite absorbed, half in listening, balf in 
looking ——” 

“Jem is fond of music.” 

“Is Jem fond of long, aimless country 
walks in muddy lanes? Does Jem like 
high, unsheltered downs in driving rain? 
Will Jem sit for hours in cold caverns 
by the sea, when the wind is bellowing 
through them, and the waves are splash- 
ing into them, for the pleasure of the 
thing? It seemed to me that Mr. Chal- 
loner had changed characters when I saw 
him here, so meekly dangling in and out 
of the shops of Clinkton. Yes, I saw 
him several times. He was rather grave, 
I thought. Rather grave, and a little, just 
a very little, depressed. I think he would 
have spoken even to poor me when he 
was here, — he would have spoken to any 
ene almost; butter would scarcely have 
melted in his mouth. Oh, but he was 
more saucy at Overton Hall, I can tell 
you. He had his own way there; and 
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there was no good little errand-boy, trot- 
ting about with parcels in the streets of 
Seaburgh; no dire and devout anxiety to 
make friends with everybody; no hanging 
head and dejected step ——” 

“Really, I wonder what all this is 
about!” cried Mary Tufnell all at once, 
for there was that in the speaker’s tone 
which even she could ignore no longer. 
“Do you mean to blame us for taking 
Jem shopping? I suppose you think we 
ought not to have troubled him; but I 
assure you, if we had not got him out of 
doors somehow, he would have sat all day 
long over the fire——” 

“He never sat over the fire at Over- 
ton.” 

“We thought the air would do his 
headaches good ——” 

“Ob, he had headaches? He never 
had headaches at Overton 

“ Clinkton may not suit him, you know. 
Mamma said she was sure it did not suit 
him, for he used to come down to break- 
fast looking tired out, and he never ate 
anything ——” 

“Yet his appetite was good at Over- 
ton.” 

“And so we thought something must 
be done for him,” continued Mary, reso- 
lutely getting out her say, “and fresh air 
is always thought the best thing.” 

“Did you never propose country 
walks?” 

“Oh, I hate country walks.” 

“ And you don’t ride or drive?” 

“T drive sometimes. It is not much 
fun; and besides, I have always lots of 
things to do. I like the shops, and the 
streets, and meeting people, and hearing 
what is going on.” 

“ And to this Mr. Challoner never ob- 
jected?” 

“ Never. He never objected to a thing. 
He always did whatever I liked, and al- 
ways inquired what I liked, first of all” 
— very emphatically. 

“ And when he was at Overton Hall, I 
suppose it was considered that he should 
always do as Lady Matilda Wilmot liked?” 
inquired Miss Appleby with suggestive 
emphasis. 

“Certainly. If she has the peculiar 
tastes you speak of, Jem is perfectly right 
to conform to them.” 

“One of her peculiar tastes is flirting. 
Is he right to conform to that also?” 

“Oh yes, with a grandmother,” said 
Mary, laughing, (“ for,” thought she, “ who 
can tell how disagreeable this girl may 
make herself if she once thinks she has 
made an impression on me? I will not 
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be angry unless I am obliged. I will 
turn it off with a jest as long as I possi- 
bly can”). ‘Really, Miss Appleby,” the 
young lady continued accordingly — 
“really it is too funny; you can have no 
idea how funny it is. I beg your pardon, 
but you have misunderstood so complete- 
ly, and the idea — when I think of Jem’s 
long face gallivanting! Jem, who can never 
so much as make a pretty speech ——” 

“Ah, can’t he though? I have heard 
him ——” 

“Not what I call a pretty speech. I 
have no doubt he pays a slates compli- 
ment now and again to the beautiful Lady 
Matilda, but even that I can hardly bring 
myself to see himattempting. What ago- 
nies it must occasion! What an effort it 
must be! Pray, if I may inquire as much, 
how does he doit? What does he say? 
What attitude does the unhappy wight 
assume? Isheonhis knees? Or stand- 
ing, and bowing with one hand upon his 
heart, ‘ Madam, your charms are not fad- 
ed,’ —‘ Madam, | am your most obedient’ 
—ha! ha! ha! Well, you might have 
given him a younger lady at all events, if 
I am to be so very, very jealous of her,” 
for Juliet had emitted a groan of impa- 
tience and despair, hopeless of success 
with an auditor so rooted in her precon- 
ception of the case. ° 

“ Oh, if I could but make you see!” she 
sighed. 

“No, pray don’t,” responded the lively 
Mary, with fresh mirth; “ pray don’t, or I 
should die on the spot. I am quite will- 
ing to take it on credit. The dear old 
lady 2 

‘Old lady!” fumed Juliet. “Good gra- 
cious! did I not tell you she looks no 
older than you or 1? Andshe és no older 
— I mean in what she does, and feels, and 
thinks. She may seem old to you, but 
she is some years Mr. Challoner’s junior, 
at all events,” — Mary laughed no more, 
this was a sore point, — “and living as 
she does with her brothers, and being 
made a pet of by them—oh dear, how 
poor Teddy did dote on her, and I can 
hardly yet believe he is gone! He was 
— was very fond of me, too. I don’t know 
what might have happened if poor Teddy 
had lived, for I really liked him very 
much,” looking down. “ But,” continued 
Miss Appleby, returning pertinaciously 
to the attack, for having gone so far it 
was absolutely imperative she should now 
go further — she must prevent Challoner’s 
success in matrimony as well as in love, 
it being her aim that he should have 
neither, and his disappearance from Over- 
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ton had told nothing to any one, since his 
father’s illness had covered it — “but I 
must not go off to this. Dear Miss Tuf- 
nell, once more, do, I implore you, do 
listen to me. I am to be depended on: I 
am only telling you what I saw with my 
Own eyes.” 

“Your eyes must see better another 
time. When next you meet Mr. Challo- 
ner, I trust it will be” — she hesitated, — 
“T trust that you will see him as i 

“As the happy bridegroom,” sneered 
Miss Appleby. 

“That's it. As the happy bridegroom. 
Poor fellow, he ought to be happy then, 
for he has had a bad time first, and — 
and ——” 

“He is to be fully rewarded for it all 
by-and-by.” 

“If I can reward him,” said Mary sim- 
ply. ‘I will domy best. Heis much too 
good for me, but at least I know how to 
—to ” 

“To value him? Yes?” 

“T do know how to value him, Miss 
Appleby; and I think that at any rate — 
whatever you may imagine — whatever 
illusions you may have had— you ought 
to remember that I am now as good as 
Jem Challoner’s wife, and that I will not 
listen to-———” 

“You are as good as his wife, and you 
will not listen to one who tells you — and 
who is ready to swear that every word she 
says is true — that this man who has de- 
ceived you and ——” 

“ He has zof deceived me.” 

“ Who pretends he loves you——” 

“ He does love me.” 

“That he is deeply and openly and 
shamelessly in love with another wom- 
an.” 

But this was too much. The blood 
rushed to the brow of Challoner’s be- 
trothed, and her eyes likewise caught fire, 
as she sprang to her feet with an exclama- 
tion: she could no longer attempt to turn 
aside the shaft of malice, she must dash 
it from the striker’s hand. 

‘*You want me to believe shat?” she 
cried; “you think you may say such 
things because — because I have tried to 
be patient, and not to mind all the rest, 
and because Mr. Challoner is not here to 
defend himself os 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Tufnell, I only wish 
he were here to defend himself,” said 
Juliet, in her turn gentle as a lamb, now 
that at length her companion was fairly 
roused. “Oh, Mary—let me call you 
‘Mary,’ for I am so sorry for you—I do 
pity you from my heart,” attempting to 














take a hand, which, however, was not con- 
ceded. “I do not wonder that you are 
angry with me,” proceeded Juliet 


tively ; “ indeed, as you do not believé 1 


am speaking the truth, the wonder would 
be if you were not angry; but if I can 
convince you, if I can prove it——” 

“Prove it. But you can’t.” 

“Not yet. But if you will trust me, 
and do as I tell you, you would soon be 
able to prove it without my help.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ Ask Mr. Challoner himself.” 

“If I wished to insult him, I should 
ask himself.” 

“Ask her, then; ask Lady Matilda; 
write to Lady Matilda ——” 

“Write to Lady Matilda! I write to 
Lady Matilda! Lady Matilda would think 
me crazy. And how should I do it—I 


who never wrote to a Lady Anybody in ~ 


my life? I should not even know the 
proper address. No, thank you,” cried 
Mary, with great resentment; “if you 
want to let me in for anything of that 
kind, you have come to the wrong person, 
I hope I know better than to make sucha 
fool of myself. And as for Jem, I tell you 
plainly that I shall never mention the 
subject to him either; it would be a per- 
fect disgrace to me if I did.” 

“And you do not believe what I tell 
you ? ” 

“ Not a word.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
CHOOSING THE WORST. 


“* A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 
With everything, — its friends, itself.” 
ADDISON. 

LIKE many people who have a taste for 
making fun of their neighbors, Mary Tuf- 
nell had a profound dislike to being made 
fun of in her turn. 

It seemed to her now that even if Juliet 
Appleby during the past interview had 
been perfectly serious and sincere, and 
had not been off her head when laying 
such a preposterous charge at Jem Chal- 
loner’s door, other people would find 
plenty in it to make merry over should it 
once get abroad. 

Boys and girls in their teens are apt to 
think half-a-dozen years ahead a great age, 
while a dozen must certainly divest the 
unwedded he or she of any sort of possi- 
bilities of romantic interest; and to this 
rule the banker’s pretty daughter was no 
exception. She allowed, indeed, that from 
some occult cause or other, she in her 
heyday at nineteen had not been proof 
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against Challoner, who, as everybody full 
well knew, was on the wrong side of nine- 

.*‘irty; but Jem, she said, was not 
AhiE other people, — somehow you never 
thought of Jem’s being old or young, and 
—and— she supposed it was all right. 
She liked Jem, and everybody knew how 
devoted he was to: der; and her father 
and mother were pleased, and Herbert 
Mildmay joked her about turning into a 
great lady, and the girls of Clinkton hoped 
she would not be too fine to speak to them 
when she should take her place among 
the county families; and altogether poor 
Mary was well enough pleased with her 
prospects. But it must be owned that 
the one thing she disliked having allusion 
made to was the disparity of years betwixt 
the pair; and indeed her interview with 
Miss Appleby had been principally disa- 
greeable to her from its having turned, so 
to speak, on this unfortunate theme. 

She had felt both herself and her be- 
trothed turned into ridicule. 

The supposition that he, grave, re- 
served, and dignified, as he ever showed 
himself in her presence and in that of her 
family, should be secretly and unlawfully 
indulging in another passion, was to her 
mind not only wildly improbable, but 
grossly absurd. 

He could not do it if he would—he 
would not if he could. On both grounds 
she felt herself more than safe. 

It would be nothing short of shameful 
in her to suspect her acknowledged lover, 
to whom her troth had been plighted so 
openly, who had urged his suit so man- 
fully, and who had never caused her a 
moment’s uneasiness by so much as look- 
ing at another girl when she was by, — it 
would be perfectly atrocious in her or in 
any one of them to spy and pry when they 
had not only no grounds for supposing 
anything amiss, but when it was all the 
other way. 

Had he ever shown himself backward ? 
Had he ever slighted her, or neglected 
her, or given her cause for complaint in 
any way? Never. 

Had he ever, little as he cared for rail- 
lery or dadinage, tried to interfere with 
her amusing herself, laughing and jesting 
with the younger men, the Clinkton cous- 
ins and friends who were in and out of 
the banker’s house as if it were their own 
— it being plainly understood that inter- 
course and intimacy ended there, — had 
Jem ever gloomed at any of them on 
Mary’s account, or minded whom she sat 
next to, or talked to, or made much of? 





Not once. He had read a book peaceably 
in the corner, or gone out for a walk when 
the room was at its fullest and noisiest; 
but so far from this having been the result 
of jealousy or ill-humor, she had never 
heard a word of it afterwards, and he had 
been as kind as ever in the evening. He 
had not so much as inquired how long the 
visitors had stayed. 

“I’m really afraid Mary will have it 
only too much her own way,” Mary’s de-° 
lighted mother had observed once on an 
occasion of the sort. “To my mind, ’tis 
not the best thing for a girl of Mary’s age 
to be allowed to follow her own whims in 
everything; but that’s how ’twill be with 
a husband like Jem Challoner. Lor’! she 
may Carry on as she pleases, and never a 
word, nor so much as a look from him. 
He makes believe not to see, that’s what 
he does. He'll go and stand by the win- 
dow, or fix his eyes on the fire or any- 
where, not to seem to be a check upon the 
young people when they’re getting too 
frolicky ; and I declare my head’s been fit 
to split sometimes with Mary’s laugh — 
but Jem, he never finds fault with any- 
thing.” 

To have this little viper of a Juliet Ap- 
pleby, now, making nasty sly insinuations 
against Jem himself! To have her set- 
ting up to know more about him than 
Mary, whose own possession he was! 
And as if to render the whole still more 
unpalatable, the silly thing had chosen as 
the object of poor Jem’s suppressed ardor 
an elderly widow lady! 

Not even a spinster — not even a miss. 
But a widow with a grown-up daughter, 
and that daughter herself a wife and a 
mother! 

(“ And quite my age, if not more,” mut- 
tered Miss Tufnell angrily to herself, as 
she stepped into the pony-carriage, “and 
there’s a baby into the bargain. I do 
wonder at that girl’s cheek. She wanted 
Jem for herself, I suppose. But to try to 
make out that he was smitten with a 
grandmother ——”’) 

“ What do you say, Fanny?” 

“Tam dying to know what happened, 
dear!” 

“Yes; well, we had a long talk, you 
know.” 

“Had you any idea how long? You 
were nearly an hour up-stairs. I thought 
you were never coming down again; but I 
suppose the precious secret was too en- 
grossing. Ahem, —amI not to know any- 
thing about it? Justa little, a very little, 
won’t you tell me?” 
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It was at this moment that Miss Pres- 
ton’s companion formed the resolution for 
which so many people in after life had 
unwittingly cause to bless her. 

With the speed of lightning there dart- 
ed into Mary’s mind the swift determina- 
tion that not one syllable of what had 
passed in the little upper room at Wind- 
lass Court that day should ever transpire 
to the outer world. 

Through her at least nothing should 
come out; and she shrewdly suspected, 
from the extreme anxiety shown by Juliet 
to win her belief and co-operation, that 
the whole fabrication would fall to the 
ground should she turn a resolutely cold 
shoulder upon it. 

Fanny Preston accordingly implored in 
vain. No; Mary had really no report to 
give, no confidence to retail. Miss Ap- 
pleby was a disappointing creature, and 
she was surprised that anybody should 
make an ado about her: after bringing 
them both out that long way and getting 
them into the scrape they were sure to be 
in on their arrival home, there had been 
no reward, nothing to go for. Juliet had 
maundered on about one thing and an- 
other, and when at last the mysterious 
communication had been got at, it had 
turned out such a childish piece of non- 
sense, that Mary vowed she would be 
ashamed to repeat it; and indeed she had 
solemnly assured Miss Appleby that it 
would not be repeated. 

‘For I’m sure I hope she has had the 
grace to be ashamed of it herself by this 
time,” concluded the speaker, tucking in 
the corner of the scarlet carriage-rug as 
she spoke. ‘When people have been ill 
one must be charitable, or else I’m sure I 
should say all sorts of unmerciful things 
of Miss Appleby to-day. You had by far 
the best of it down stairs by yourself, 
Fanny. I suppose you found a nice book 
or something; and what a delightful old 
library that was!” and she wandered 
away from Juliet and her secret. 

“T shall get it out of her presently, 
however,” concluded Fanny Preston, who 
was not in the least taken in, but who 
understood it would be better to say no 
more at the time. 

And now, how shall we say it? Poor 
Mary Tufnell! Little did her friend think 
that the “ presently ” she so lightly prom- 
ised herself was never to come: little did 
either of the two imagine that when they 
parted on the doorstep of Mary’s home, 
parted laughing and nodding, reassuring 
one another as to the blame which neither 
greatly feared, promising each other many 
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such another merry meeting —little did 
either dream that their lips and hands had 
met for the last time. 

Fanny looked back fora moment as she 
drove down the street. The grey figure 
with its trim fittings was still on the door- 
step awaiting admittance; the bright sun- 
shine fell full upon it; there was a gay 
gesture of farewell, and she had looked 
for the last time on Mary’s face. 

She was absent from Clinkton for a few 
days, and the first thing she heard on her 
return thither was that Mary Tufnell had 
taken the smallpox. How, when, and 
where taken was but too easily conjec- 
tured. Juliet Appleby could have put her 
finger on the moment—almost on the 
moment — when she gave the dread in- 
fection, — breathed it into her, hung it 
over her. 

“T did forget,” she sobbed in helpless 
penitence come too late, “when we grew 
engrossed with what we were talking 
about. I lost sight of everything else, 
and asked her to sit close to me, and took 
her hand, and—and whispered —oh, I 
shall never, zever forgive myself, — never, 
never. Oh, why did I send for her? Why 
did she come? I told the Prestons a lie 
too; I said I was allowed to see people, 
and Dr. Bell had never said so; and when 
I heard she was there, I had to persuade 
the nurse to show ber up. Now I have 
killed her!” 

And she had killed her. 

It was soon begun, it was soon over. 
Lamentations and mourning, tears and 
agonies were of no avail; there was a 
sickness, a sinking, a frightful fear, an 
anguish of discovery, a chill of despair, 
and all was at an all 

She was gone, and had made no sign. 

Not a word, no whisper had ever es- 
caped to taint the name of Challoner, or 
to show that what had passed on that 
fatal day at Windlass Court had done 
aught than glance harmlessly aside; and 
so penetrated was even the light mind of 
Juliet Appleby by sorrow and remorse, 
that never to the latest day of her life did 
she either allude to the interview. Her 
lips had been sealed in too awful a man- 
ner. 

And Challoner, how did he feel? He 
had thought that nothing could ever cause 
him grief or happiness more. 

Perhaps he was right so far. It was 
not sorrow, and God forbid it was any- 
thing else with which he heard the terri- 
ble intelligence. A dumb amazement, an 
awe-stricken self-reproach overwhelmed 
him. Healmost reeled beneath the shock. 
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He was free, but free by an intervention 
not to be thought of without a shudder. 

He had not stirred hand or foot to free 
himself. He had meant, in his own stu- 
pid, sad, heart-broken fashion, to do his 
best by Mary Tufnell, to tear out of his 
remembrance all that was past, to give to 
her the future, to — to —and behold! the 
ravelled skein had been all at once taken 
out of his hands, and nothing was left 
him. 

All he had now to do was done. He 
had to enter the darkened house, and walk 
by the side of the chief mourner, and feel 
the old man’s trembling fingers within his 
arm, and have his cheek wetted by the 
mother’s tear; and, pale and stern, the 
thought him crushed beneath his load, 
and hung about him tenderly, and minis- 
tered to him affectionately. 

Every touch was a stab, every endear- 
mentatorture. He told himself that they, 
the kind, the good, the true, had got a 
very traitor in their midst; and for every 
pang wherewith they credited Mary’s 
lover, he suffered ten. 

He knew not that he could have so suf- 
fered again. 


“And dear Jem, what a pity that poor 
papa was never himself—never knew 
about you, and your sad loss, even at the 


last!” 

These were the first words that greeted 
Challoner on his return to Paris. 

“ Poor papa died very quietly the night 
before last,” proceeded the speaker, Lady 
Fairleigh. “He began to grow worse 
almost immediately after you had started, 
and we saw at once how it was going to 
be. The doctors gave us no hope from 
the first; but I would not telegraph, as I 
knew you had enough to think about al- 
ready, and you had promised to come back 
to us as soon as you could. He really 
suffered no pain;” and she gave an ac- 
count of the last hours. 

*“ But why did you think it a pity he 
never knew about — about me?” inquired 
her brother, after he had listened to a 
second repetition of the above. “I am 
glad he was spared the knowledge; it 
could have done no good, and would only 
have distressed him.” 

“ But it would — at least I am afraid it 
would — have been the better for you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ You see, Jem, when poor papa thought 
you were going to marry an heiress 

“ Oh, he has cut me off with a shilling, 
has he?” 

“ Not exactly that; there will be some- 
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thing, there will certainly be something, 
but I fear it will not be very much — not 
what you would have had if You 
see I happened to be with him not long 
ago, at about the time your marriage was 
arranged, and he was very full of it, and 
of all that it would do for you. He 
seemed to think that it would free him — 
from providing for you as he should other- 
wise have done, and enable him to help 
Tom a little more; and you know poor 
Tom will need help with that large place 
to keep up, and all those children, and 
Eliza so expensively dressed, — I’m sure 
I often wonder how they get on as well as 
they do. So papa said he meant to get 
round Mr. Tufnell, and tell him plainly 
that all the money must be on his side — 
I mean with the exception of the allow- 
ance you have now; that is left you, I 
believe: but, of course, it is small enough ; 
and I am afraid,” continued Lady Fair- 
leigh reluctantly — “I am afraid that papa 
actually did doas he projected, and altered 
his will in consequence. He never ex- 
actly told me what passed; and indeed I 
thought it best not to ask, for I own I did 
not like his doing it, — but I gathered that 
he was immensely pleased with his inter- 
view; he said more than once that ‘old 
Tufnell had behaved like a gentleman,’ 
and I know he went to Turner and Wil- 
son the very next day. 

“* That was one reason, I must tell you,” 
proceeded the speaker, “why. I was so 
anxious about your marriage coming off 
without delay.. I could not understand 
why there should be any delay ; and know- 
ing that so much depended upon it, and 
the Tufnells behaving so handsomely — 
but, however,” and she sighed. 

“Is that all?” said her brother, as if 
he had hardly heard a word. 

“All! But, my dear Jem, don’t you 
understand, there will really be nothing 
or next to nothing for you but what you 
have already? That, as you know very 
well, is a wretched allowance; but poor 
papa never could see that a younger son 
could have anything to spend upon. The 
only thing I can think of now” —and she 
hesitated — “is if Tom and Will could be 
got to join ™ 

“ Nothing of the sort. I wouldn’t take 
it from them.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be better not, 
but you will always come to me when you 
can, and I’m sure if I had anything of my 
own —oh, dear me, if poor papa could 
only have lived to know, —it is so very 
sad, so very unfortunate ——” 

“Pooh! it does not signify a brass far- 
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thing!” said her brother, turning away 
with a frown. 

Perhaps you will think he had his own 
resources; you may imagine that he con- 
templated an attempt at a reconciliation 
with Lady Matilda Wilmot? He did 
nothing of the kind. Such an idea never 
occurred to him. He knew her now, and 
he began to know himself. He was sim- 
ply reckless. All that made life dear, and 
all that made it dread, alike were gone. 
He was free to fling himself away if he 
chose. 

And he thought he would so choose. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
EASTER WEEK IN AMORGOS. 


THIS, the remotest island of the Cycla- 
dic group, and the bulwark, so to speak, 
of the modern Greek kingdom, would well 
repay a visit at any other time than Eas- 
ter week, for its quaint costumes and 
customs, and unadulterated simplicity ; 
but Easter week is the great festival 
(xavnyvpic) of Amorgos, and is unlike 
Easter in other parts of Greece, for the 
Amorgiotes at this time devote themselves 
to religious services and observances, 
which now scandalize the more advanced 
lights of the Hellenic Church, and greatly 
annoy the liberal-minded Methodios, Arch- 
bishop of Syra, in whose diocese Amor- 
gos is situated, and whocannot bear the 
prophetic source (uavreiov)-for which this 
island is celebrated, and would stop it if 
he dared; but popular feeling, and the 
priests, who gain thereby, prevent him. 

The steamer now touches here once a 
week—a dangerous enemy, indeed, to 
these primeval customs, but pleasanter 
than a caique — so we availed ourselves 
of it, and carried with us a letter of intro- 
duction to the demarch of Amorgos from 
the head functionary in these parts, the 
nomarch of the Cyclades. It is seldom 
calm between Amorgos and her neigh- 
bors; the full force of the Icarian Sea 
runs into a narrow channel which sepa- 
rates her fromsome smallerisland. This 


fact, again, prior to the advent of the. 


steamer, tended to keep the Amorgiotes 
to themselves. 

The few houses down by the quay at 
Amorgos do not offer much interest; 
ruins of a temple, and the ancient fortress 
town of Minoa which towers overhead, 
occupied us some time in antiquarian 
research. And then, after an _ hour’s 
climb, we reached the town, situated one 
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thousand feet above the sea in a strong 
position, where pirates could not molest it, 
and where every one stared at us as if we 
had come from the antipodes. The chief 
feature of the place is a big rock, one hun- 
dred feet high, rising straight out of the 
centre of the town, on which the medi- 
zval fortress stood, and around which 
cluster the flat-roofed houses; from the 
top of this rock the view over the much 
indented coast and peaky mountains of 
Amorgos is truly magnificent. 

The first object which struck us was 
the costume of the elderly women; that 
wretched steamer has brought in Western 
fashion now, so that the younger women 
scorn their ancestral dress, but the old 
crones still seem to totter and stagger 
beneath the weight of their traditional 
headgear. There is a soft cushion on the 
top of the head, a foot high at least, cov- 
ered with a dark handkerchief, and bound 
over the forehead with a yellow one; be- 
hind the head is another cushion, over 
which the dark handkerchief hangs half 
way down the back, and the yellow hand- 
kerchief is brought tightly over the mouth 
so as to leave only the nose projecting, 
and is then bound round so as to support 
the hindermost cushion. This compli- 
cated erection rejoices in the name of 
tourtlos, and is hideously grotesque, except 
when the old women go to the wells, and 
come back with huge amphbore full of 
water poised on the top of it, plying their 
distaffs busily the while, totally uncon- 
cerned about the weight on their heads. 
Naturally a headdress such as this is not 
easy to change, and the old women rarely 
move it until their heads itch too violently 
from the vermin they have collected with- 
in. 

We only saw the rest of the old Amor- 
giote costume on a feast day; with the 
exception of the ¢roulos, or tourlos, the 
silks and brocades of olden days are aban- 
doned in ordinary life. 

The demarch received us rather gruffly 
at first; he was busy with the weekly post 
which had arrived by our steamer. He 
distributes the letters, there being no 
postman in the island. But when his la- 
bors were over he regaled us with the 
usual Greek hospitality, with coffee, sweet- 
meats, and rai, and then prepared to lay 
out a programme for our enjoyment. 

“Papa Demetrios,” said he, “is the 
only man who knows anything about 
Amorgos.” 

So the said priest was forthwith sum- 
moned, and intrusted with the charge of 
showing me the lions of Amorgos. 
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“We had better visit the points of ar- 
chzological interest first,” saidhe. “ Next 
week we shall be too busy with the festi- 
val to devote much time to them.” 

So accordingly the three next days were 
occupied in visits to remote parts of the 
island, old sites of towns, old towers and 
inscriptions, whilst the world was prepar- 
ing for the Easter feast. 

I do not propose to narrate the usual 
routine of a Greek Easter, the breaking 
of the long fast, the elaborately decorated 
lambs to be slaughtered for the meal, the 
nocturnal services, and the friendly greet- 
ings — of these everybody knows enough ; 
but I shall confine myself to what is pe- 
culiar to Amorgos, and open my narrative 
on a lovely Easter morning, when all the 
world were in their festival attire ready to 
participate in the first day’s programme. 

First of all I must take the reader to 
visit a convent dedicated to the life-sav- 
ing virgin (xavayia ywlwPuriooa), the won- 
der of Amorgos. It is the wealthiest 
convent in Greece next to Megaspelaion, 
having all the richest lands in Amorgos 
and the neighboring islands, besides pos- 
sessions in Crete, in the Turkish islands, 
and elsewhere. The position chosen for 
this convent is most extraordinary. A 
long line of cliff, about two miles from 
the town, runs sheer down one thousand 


feet into the sea; a narrow road, or ledge, 
along the coast leads along this cliff to 
the convent, which is built half-way up. 
Nothing but the outer wall is visible as 
you approach. The church and cells are 


made inside the rock. This convent was 
founded by the Byzantine emperor, Alex- 
ius Comnenus, whose picture existed until 
lately, but they suffer here frequently 
from rocks which fall from above, one of 
which fell not long ago and broke into the 
apse of the church and destroyed the pic- 
ture of the emperor. 

We entered by a drawbridge, with for- 
tifications against pirates, and were shown 
into the reception room, where the supe- 
rior, a brother of the member for Santo- 
rin, met us, and conducted us to the cells 
in the rock above, to the large storehouses 
below, and to the narrow church, with its 
five magnificent silver pictures, three of 
which were to be the object of such ex- 
traordinary veneration during Easter 
week. The position of this convent is 
truly awful. From the balconies one 
looks deep down into the sea, and over- 
head towers the red rock, blackened for 
some distance by the smoke of the con- 
vent fires; here and there are dotted holes 
in the rock where hermits used to dwell 
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in almost inaccessible eyries. It is, geo- 
graphically speaking, the natural frontier 
of Greece. Nottwenty miles off we could 
see from the balcony the Turkish islands, 
and beyond them the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor. Our friendly monks looked too 
sleepy and inert to think of suicide, oth- 
erwise every advantage would here be 
within their reach. 

Three of the five silver econs in this 
church were to be the object of our ven- 
eration for seven days to come. One 
adorns a portrait of the Madonna herself, 
found, they say, by some sailors in the 
sea below, and is beautifully embossed 
and decorated with silver; one of St. 
George Balsamitis, the patron saint of 
the prophetic source of Amorgos, of which 
more anon; and the other is an iron cross 
set in silver, and found, they say, on the 
heights of Mount Krytelos, a desolate 
mountain to the north of Amorgos, only 
visited by peasants, who go there to cut 
down the prickly evergreen oak which 
covers it as fodder for their mules. 

We were up and about early on Easter 
morning, the clanging of bells, and the 
bustle beneath our windows made it im- 
possible to sleep. Papa Demetrios came 
in dressed exceedingly smartly in his best 
canonicals, to give us the Easter greeting. 
Even the demarch and his wife were nore 
genial and gay. At nine o’clock we and 
all the world started forth on our pilgrim- 
age to meet the holy eikons from the con- 
vent. The place of meeting was only a 
quarter of a mile from the town, at the 
top of the steep cliff, and here all the in- 
habitants of the island from the villages 
far and near were assembled to do rever- 
ence. 

I was puzzled as to what could be the 
meaning of three round circles like thresh- 
ing-floors, left empty in the midst of the 
assemblage. All round were spread gay 
rugs and carpets, and rich brocades; ev- 
ery one seemed subdued by a sort of rev- 
erential awe. Papa Demetrios and two 
other chosen priests, together with their 
acolytes, set forth along the narrow road 
to the convent to fetch the eikons, for no 
monk is allowed to participate in this 
great ceremony. They must stop in their 
cells and pray; it would never do for them 
to be contaminated by the pomps and 
vanities of so gay a throng. So at the 
convent door, year after year at Easter 
time, the superior hands over to the three 
priests the three precious eikons, to be 
worshipped for a week. A standard led 
the way, the iron cross on a staff followed, 
the two eikons came next, and as they 
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wended their way by the narrow path 
along the sea the priests and their aco- 
lytes chanted monotonous music of praise. 
The crowd was now in breathless excite- 
ment as they were seen to approach, and 
as the three treasures were set up in the 
three threshing-floors everybody pros- 
trated himself on his carpet and wor- 
shipped. It was the great panegyric of 
Amorgos, and of the five thousand inhab- 
itants of the island not one who was able 
to come was absent. It was an impres- 
sive sight to look upon. Steep mountains 
on either side, below at a giddy depth the 
blue sea, and all around the fanatical 
islanders were lying prostrate in prayer, 
wrought to the highest pitch of religious 
fanaticism. 

Amidst the firing of guns and ringing 
of bells the eikons were then conveyed 
into the town tothe Church of Carist, a 
convent and church belonging to the 
monks of Chozobiotissa, and kept in read- 
iness for them when business or dissipa- 
tion summoned them to leave their cave 
retreat. Here vespers were sung in the 
presence of a crowded audience, and the 
first event of the feast was over. 

Elsewhere in Greece on Easter day 
dancing would naturally ensue, but out of 
reverence to their guests no festivities 
are allowed of a frivolous nature, and 
every one walks to and fro with a reli- 
gious awe upon him. 

Monday dawned fair and bright as days 
always do about Easter time in Greece. 
Again the bustle and the clanging of bells 
awoke us early. There was a liturgy at 
the Church of Christ where the eikons 
were, and after that a priest was de- 
spatched in all hurry up to the summit of 
Mount Elias, which towers some two 
thousand feet above the town. Here 
there is a small chapel dedicated to the 
prophet, and this was now prepared for 
the reception of the eikons by the priest 
and his men, and tables were spread with 
food and wine to regale such faithful as 
could climb so far. Meanwhile we watched 
what was going on below in the town, 
and saw the processions form, and the 
eikons go and pay their respects to other 
shrines prior to commencing their ardu- 
ous ascent up Mount Elias. It was curi- 
ous to watch the progress up the rugged 
slopes, the standard-bearer in front, the 
eikons and priests behind, chanting hard 
all the time with lungs of iron. Not so 
my friend the demarch, with whom I 
walked. His portly frame felt serious in- 
convenience from such violent exercise, 
so we sat for a while ona stone, and he 


related to me how in times of drought 
these eikons would be borrowed from the 
convent to make a similar ascent to the 
summit of Mount Elias to pray for rain, 
and how the peasants would follow in 
crowds to kneel and pray before the 
shrine. 

It is strange how closely the prophet 
Elias of the Christian Greek ritual corre- 
sponds to Apollo, the sun-god of old; the 
name Elias and Helios doubtless sug- 
gested the idea, just as now St. Artemi- 
dos in some parts has the attributes of 
Artemis. When it thunders they say 
Prophet Elias is driving in his chariot in 
pursuit of dragons, he can send rain when 
he likes, like 6u@pue¢ Zede of ancient my- 


| thology, and his temples, like those of 


Pheebus Apollo, are invariably set on high, 
and visited with great reverence in time 
of drought or deluge. 

After the liturgy on Mount Elias the 
somewhat tired priests partook of the 
refreshments prepared for them, for 
Phcebus Apollo was very hot to-day, and 
the eikons were heavy, and my host, the 
demarch, enjoyed himself vastly, for his 
pious effort was over, and the descent was 
simple to him, 

All the unenergetic world was waiting 
below, but we who had been to the top 
felt immensely superior, and Papa Deme- 
trious gaily chaffed the lazy ones on the 
way to vespers in the metropolitan church 
for their lack of religious zeal. Here the 
eikons spent the second night of their ab- 
sence from home. I was very curious 
about the next day’s proceedings, for on 
Tuesday the eikons were to visit the once 
celebrated church of St. George Balsa- 
mitis, where is the prophetic source of 
Amorgos. So I left the town early with 
a view to studying this spot, and if possi- 
ble to open the oracle for myself before 
the crowd and the eikons should arrive. 
It is a wild walk along a narrow mountain 
ridge to the Church of St. George, about 
two miles from the town. Here | found 
Papa Anatolios, who has charge of this 
prophetic stream, very busily engaged in 
preparing for his guests. A repast for 
twenty was being laid out in the refectory, 
and he said a great deal about being too 
much occupied when I told him 1 wished 
to consult his oracle. 

At the beginning of this century and 
during the War of Independence this ora- 
cle of Amorgos was consulted by thou- 
sands; sailors from all the islands round 
would come to consult it prior to taking a 
lengthened voyage, young men.and maid- 
|ens would consult it prior to taking the 
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important step of matrimony; but during 
the piratical days which followed, the dis- 
covery was made that evil-intentioned men 
would work the oracle for their own ends. 
The spot is unprotected and easy of ap- 
proach from the sea, so the pirates used 
to bribe the officiating priest to send an 
unwitting mariner to his doom. Despite 
all this the oracle is much consulted by 
the credulous, and reminds one forcibly of 
the shrine of Delphi of old, or the sanctu- 
ary of Trophonius, in the fluctuations of 
popular favor which have attended its 
utterings. 

There is the church on the slopes of a 
hill commanding an almost deserted val- 
ley, there are the tall religious cypresses 
towering above it. The genius of the 
place is decidedly awe-inspiring. No 
habitations are near, only the ruins of an 
old water-mill, garlanded with maiden- 
hair, which was once doubtless worked by 
a branch of the sacred stream. Over the 
doorway, as I entered, I read that the 
church was repaired in 1688, and then I 
stepped with Papa Anatolios into the dark 
pronaos, covered with frescoes represent- 
ing the adventures of St. George, the 
modern Theseus, of St. Charalambos, the 
modern Aésculapius, and of St. Nicholas, 
the modern Poseidon, the tutelary deity 
of seamen. 

On entering the narthex Papa Anato- 
lios still demurred much about opening 
the oracle for me, fearing that I intended 
to scoff; but at length I prevailed upon 
him, and he put on his chasuble and went 
hurriedly through the liturgy to St. 
George before the altar. After this he 
took a tumbler, which he asked me care- 
fully to inspect, and on my expressing my 
satisfaction as to its cleanness he pro- 
ceeded to unlock a little chapel on the 
right side of the narthex with mysterious 
gratings all around, and adorned inside 
and out with frescoes of the Byzantine 
school. Here was the sacred stream, the 
dy:acua, which flows into a marble basin, 
carefully kept clean with a sponge at 
hand for the purpose lest any extraneous 
matter should by chance get in. There- 
upon he filled the tumbler and went to 
examine its contents in the sun’s rays 
with a microscope that he might read my 
destiny. He then returned to the steps 
of the altar and solemnly delivered his 
oracle. The priests of St. George have 
numerous unwritten rules, which they 
hand down from one to the other, and 
which guide them in delivering their an- 
swers. Papa Anatolios*told me many of 
them. 





1. If the water is clear with many white 
specks in it about the size of a small pearl, 
and if these sink but rise again, it signifies 
health and success but much controversy. 
I was a foreigner and a guest, so politely 
he prophesied this lot for me. 

2. It there is a small white insect in the 
water, which rushes about hither and 
thither in the glass, there is no fear of 
storm or fire. 

3. Black specks are bad, and indicate all 
sorts of misfortunes according to their 
position in the water; if they float they 
are prospective. Some that appeared in 
my glass sank, which Papa Aratolios told 
me referred to difficulties of the past. 

4. Hairs are often found therein ; these 
indicate cares, ill health, and loss of 
money. From these I was luckily exempt, 
but my unfortunate servant, who tried his 
luck after me, had lots in his glass. Poor 
man, he never recovered his peace of 
mind till dinner-time, when the enlight- 
ened demarch laughed at his fears and 
told him some reassuring anecdotes. 

5. When you ask a direct question con- 
cerning matrimony or otherwise, the wily 
priest regulates his answers by these mi- 
croscopic atoms which float in the glass. 
If the marble bowl is empty at Easter 
time the year will be a bad one; if full, 
the contrary. This is easily accounted 
for by the rainfall. 

These and many other points Papa 
Anatolios told me, and I thanked him for 
letting me off so mercifully. 

To my surprise on offering him a re- 
muneration for opening to me the oracle 
he flatly refused and seemed indignant. 

Whilst waiting for the guests Papa Ana- 
tolios discoursed freely about his oracle. 
Centuries ago, he said, some lepers had 
bathed here and become clean, thereupon 
they dug in the ground and found the 
eikon of St. George, which now set in sil- 
ver is kept at the convent, and was just 
about to revisit its hiding-place. ‘The 
church of the oracle is rich, and at vari- 
ous epochs it has been filled with ex voto 
offerings, such as wedding wreaths from 
those who have consulted the oracle prior 
to matrimony and have been satisfied with 
the result; silver ships from mariners 
whose course has been directed safely by 
the oracle. All manner and kind of limbs 
art hung up here and there in dazzling 
confusion, very like, I thought, what an 
old heathen temple must have looked like 
when hung around with the dva#juara to 
the gods. Nowhere is one brought so 
closely face to face with the connecting 
links bebenen heathendom and Christen- 
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dom as one is in Greece: the eikons 
themselves are worn away with kisses like 
that statue of Hercules at Agrigentum 
which Cicero speaks of as being worn 
away by the same pious treatment.* The 
lamps that burn before them, and the lit- 
tle household shrines, had all their paral- 
lel in the ancient belief. 

About midday we heard the distant 
chanting of the procession, and soon the 
three eikons and their bearers were upon 
us. After the liturgy was over and the 
religious visit paid, we had a very jolly 
party in the refectory. Papa Anatolios 
produced the best products of the island 
— lambs, kids, fresh curdled cheese, wines, 
and fruits — and it was not till late in the 
afternoon that we started on our home- 
ward route, still chanting and still wor- 
shipping these strange silver pictures 
from the convent. 

We were all rather tired that evening 
on our return from the oracle, so next 
morning the bells failed to wake us early, 
and I was glad to learn that the eikons had 
started on a visit to a distant place where 
I had already been — Torlaki — where is 
an old round Hellenic tower; so during 
the early part of the day I strolled quietly 
about the town, and ingratiated myself as 
best I could into the good graces of the. 
old women of the place, who had much 
that was quaint to tell me. 

I had heard of Kera Maria’s wonderful 
skiil in incantations, and accordingly 
wished to hear one. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get at these quack charms for 
curing diseases by the magic of certain 
words, full faith in which exists largely in 
the remote islands, to the exasperation of 
the local Hippocrates. The old witch in 
question was of course busy with her 
loom — her dpyadéov, as they call them 
here, reminding one of the Homeric word 
to express toil and difficulty of execution ; 
so I sent my man before me to inform her 
— by no means an untruth — that the En- 
wiish gentleman had a pain, and having 
heard of her skill in magic was desirous 
of being relieved of the same. She mum- 
bled to herself as I entered, and as she 
mumbled she made certain curious signs ; 
her words were very indistinct, but that 
evening, thanks to the kindly aid of Papa 
Demetrios, I was able to obtain them and 
append a literal translation: — 


Belly! wofvl belly ! 

Woful and fearful that thou art, 

Down on the seashore, down on the beach, 
Are three spoons, 


* In Verr. iv. 43. 
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One of them has honey, another milk, another 
the entrails of a man, 

Eat honey, drink milk, and leave the bowels 
of the man. 


The quaintness of these incantations 
struck me forcibly in my wanderings 
through the islands. I collected many of 
them, but none quainter than this. 

Whether the old dame’s cure was ef- 
fectual or not I shall never know; at all 
events I was strong enough that evening 
to walk down to the seashore to see the 
arrival there of the eikons, with their 
wonted accompaniment of chanting and 
festivity. The little harbor village was 
decked with flags, the caiques and brigs 
were also adorned, and a good deal of fir- 
ing was going on in honor of the event. 
That night the eikons and I passed by the 
harbor certainly to my personal discom- 
fort, for never in the course of my wan- 
derings did I rest under a dirtier roof 
than that of Papa Manoulas. He is a 
proverbial Greek priest, having a family 
of eleven children; he keeps a sort of 
wine-shop restaurant for sailors, and ex- 
cused the dirtiness of his table by saying 
that men had been drunk in his house the 
night before. He cooked our dinner for 
us in his tall hat, cassock, and shirt 
sleeves, and then put me to sleep ina box 
at the top of a ladder in one corner of the 
café, which was redolent of stock-fish, and 
alive with vermin. 

I wanted no waking next morning, and 
was pacing the seashore long before the 
eikons had begun their day’s work; it 
was fresh and bright everywhere except in 
Papa Manoulas’s hole. To-day was to be 
the blessing of the ships, and as every 
Amorgiote, directly or indirectly, is inter- 
ested in shipping, it was the chief day in 
the estimation of most. When the pro- 
cession reached the shore the metropoli- 
tan priest of the island entered a bark 
decorated with carpets and fine linen, car- 
rying with him the precious eikon of the 
life-saving Madonna; he was rowed to 
each ship in turn, and blessed them, whilst 
the people all knelt along the shore, and 
as each blessing was concluded a gun was 
fired as a herald of joy. The rest of the 
day was spent in revelry. I was glad not 
to be going to pass another night under 
Papa Manoulas’s roof, for I felt sure that 
it would be dirtier than ever. Friday and 
Saturday were passed by the eikons and 
priests in complimentary visits and litur- 
gies in the numerous churches in and 
around the town. I did not accompany 
them on these journeys, and persuaded 
Papa Demetrios to come off with me on 
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an excursion, for he too was tired of these 
repeated. ceremonials, and was not sorry 
to transfer his eikon to inferior hands. 

He took me a long trudge over hill and 
dale to visit his old father, a peasant of 
some eighty years of age, who owns and 
tills the site of the once powerful city of 
Arkesini, to the south of Amorgos. On 
our way we lunched at a quaint farm- 
house. The furniture of the room we en- 
tered was primitive; a little low table, 
about a foot high, with stools all round, 
off which we fed; a lamp, fixed to a piece 
of wood, nailed on to a block, which could 
be carried about at will; all round the wall 
ran a shelf like a frieze, decorated with 
the household gods, old plates of the 
Venetian epoch mixed with modern bright 
pottery from the Dardanelles ; in one cor- 
ner stood a table on which, by way of orna- 
ment, was placed a red dried gourd and 
an abortive lemon, and the walls were 
decorated with those rude religious pic- 
tures, a large number of which found their 
way into Greece a few years back from 
Russia, when that country hoped, on the 
score of religion, to get a footing here. 

An old woman and her grandchild were 
busily occupied plucking cotton as we 
entered; they were very hospitable, and 
amused to see us, and under pressure 
from Papa Demetrios the old crone told 
us some interesting folk-lore beliefs. How 
there is an evil spirit close by which rises 
from the sea and seizes children, and how 
the mother of the afflicted infant has to go 
down at sunset to the shore and select 
forty round stones brought up by forty 
different waves; these she must take 
home and boil in vinegar, and when the 
cock crows the evil phantom will disap- 
pear and leave the child whole. 

Papa Demetrios, on entering his father’s 
house, touched the ground with his fingers 
as a token of respect before embracing 
him. His sisters, on the contrary, touched 
the ground with their fingers before kiss- 
ing the proffered hand of their priestly 
brother. The old man was surrounded 
by his implements of husbandry — his 
seu, his sickle, and his wooden spade, 
his pronged hoe for trimming his vines 
(the dixeAda, which we read of in Sophocles, 
and which still exists in Amorgos with its 
old name reduced to dixda), Into the cran- 
nies of his wall he had stowed away a lot 
of the antiquities he had found whilst dig- 
ging. These he generously placed at my 
disposal — old plummets for lines, old 
weights and measures and implements for 
polishing marble. Before we left he gave 
us a pull at his raki-bottle, drinking first 
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himself, according to the old custom, to 
prove that his liquor was not poisoned. 

Papa Demetrios then personally con- 
ducted me over the ruins, every stone of 
which he knew by heart; and towards 
evening we bade farewell to the old man, 
and climbed up to a village called Brutzi, 
where we were to pass the night. There 
is a local proverb about the hospitality of 
this place: “ Whoso goeth to Brutzi and 
does not get drunk is like a pilgrim who 
goeth to the Holy Sepulchre and doth not 
worship;” and this hospitality of Brutzi 
was no empty boast, for on our arrival 
under the roof of a friend of my guide's, 
the neighbors flocked in with provender 
—one with eggs, another wiih wine, an- 
other with bread, and then came in our 
host with a little pig, which he killed, 
skinned, and roasted before our longing 
eyes. After dinner we had music, sing- 
ing, and dancing to the tune of a primeval 
lyre; and on the morrow not a penny 
would our host take for all this hospitality. 
On Saturday we went a good distance to 
visit some Hellenic remains, and returned 
tired to the demarch’s house that evening. 
The Sunday next after Easter may be said 
to be the real festival in Amorgos, for on . 
this day the eikons return to their home. 
The same concourse of people assembled 
on the spot where they met them to bid 
farewell, and five hundred men then ac- 
companied the three priests all the way to 
the convent along the narrow road, and the 
monks beneficently presented each with 
as much bread and cheese as he could 
carry, for which purpose large baskets full 
of these materials were collected at the 
convent door; and the Easter dole took 
up well nigh all the afternoon. 

Towards five o’clock there was a going 
to and fro in the little plateau before the 
church of the town. Old women with the 
large, wagging tourlos on their heads ar- 
rived to get a good position for the sight, 
each with their little stool under their 
arms — these stools being about six inches 
high, and made of cross bits of wood and 
covered with goats’ skin. Places were 
reserved for the demarch and ourselves 
on a stone ledge which runs along the 
facade of the church. The musicians 
came, and had seats placed for them un- 
der the wavy plane-tree which adorned 
the middle of the square. There were 
three of them: one with a cithara, an- 
other with a lyre, and another with a flute. 
After half an hour’s delay, the chief priest 
came and took the place of honor, being a 
stone armchair on the same ledge on 
which we were sitting, and this was the 
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signal for the musicians to begin. The 
week’s veneration for the eikons was at 
an end, and the Amorgiotes were now 
prepared for enjoyment. 

Every one knows the beauties of the 
Greek syrtos, as the dance goes waving 
round and round the plane-tree in a vil- 
lage square, now fast, now slow, now three 
deep, now a single line, and then the 
capers of the leader as he twists and wrig- 
gles in contortions. Here in Amorgos 
the sight was improved by the brilliancy 
of one or two old costumes. One lady 
especially was resplendent; her tourlos 
was of green and red, her scarf an Eastern 
handkerchief such as we now use for anti- 
macassars, coins and gold ornaments hung 
in profusion over her breast, her stom- 
acher was of green and gold brocade, a 
gold sash round her waist, and a white 
crimped petticoat with flying streamers 
of pink and blue silk, pretty little brown 
skin shoes with red and green embroidery 
on them. She was an excellent dancer, 
too, a real joy to look upon. The men 
wore their baggy trousers, bright-colored 
stockings, and embroidered coats; but 
the men of Amorgos are not equal to the 
women. The beauty of an Amorgiote 
female is proverbial. 

My stay in Amorgos ended thus gaily. 
Next day the relentless steamer called 
and carried me off to other scenes. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. 
* Que voulez-vous? Hélas! notre mére Nature, 


Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gatés, 
Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure! ”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
BARBARA’S TUNE. 


HARDING fell asleep towards morning, 
and woke from his slumber with a vague 
sense that the world had somehow ex- 
panded into a wide and pleasant place, and 
that he had inherited a share of it. And 
though the facts were not quite so splen- 
did when he emerged from his drowsy rev- 
erie, enough remained of possibilities, 
golden or rosy, to color and brighten that 
Saturday. It is something to wake toa 
conviction that one’s feet are set on the 
way to love and wealth. 

While he dressed, he thought of the 
letter he had to write, and then of its con- 
sequences. How long would it be before 
he would have the right to come and say 
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to Barbara, “I have begun the fortune 

ou ordered. I am not rich yet, but I 
nave fairly started on the road to riches 
and Mitchelhurst — will you wait for me 
there?” Or might he not say, ‘ Will you 
travel the rest of the way with me?” 
How long must it be before he could say 
that? Two years? Surely in two years 
he might unclose his lips; for he would 
work — it would be no wearisome task. 
A longing, new and strange, to labor for 
his love flooded the inmost recesses of his 
soul. The man’s whole nature was sud- 
denly broken up, and flowing forth as a 
stream ina springtide thaw. It seemed 
to him that he could give himself utterly 
to the most distasteful occupations; in 
fact, that he would reject and scorn any 
remnant of himself that had not toiled for 
Barbara. 

The girl herself woke up, a room or 
two away, and lay with her eyes fixed on 
the tester of the great shadowy bed. It 
was early, she need not get up for a few 
minutes more. The pale autumn morn- 
ing stole in between the faded curtains, 
and lighted her vivid little face, a little 
face which might have been framed in a 
couple of encircling hands. And yet, 
small as it was, where it rested, with a 
cloud of dusky hair tossed round it over 
the pillow, it was the centre and the 
soul of that melancholy, high-walled room. 
She had dreamed confusedly of Reynold 
Harding, and hardly knew where her 
dream ended and her waking thought 
began — perhaps because there was nat 
much more reality in the one than in the 
other. 

Girls have an ideal which they call first 
love. It is rather a troublesome ideal, 
involving’ them in a thousand little per- 
plexities, self-deceits, half-conscious false- 
hoods; but they adore it through them 
all. First love is the treasure which must 
be given to the man they promise to 
marry; the bloom would be off the fruit, 
the dewdrop dried from the flower, if they 
could not assure him that the love they 
feel for him was the earliest that ever 
stirred within their hearts. The utmost 
fire of passion must have the freshness 
of shy spring blossoms. Love, in his 
supreme triumphant flight from soul to 
soul, must swear he never tried his wings 
before. 

But, to be honest, how often can a girl 
speak confidently of her first love? She 
reads poems and stories, and the young 
fellows who come about her, while she is 
yet in her teens, are hardly more than in- 
carnate chapters of her novels. How did 
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she begin? She loved Hector, it may be, 
and King Arthur, and Roland, and the 
Cid. Then perhaps she had a tender 
passion for Amyas Leigh, for the Heir of 
Redclyffe, or for Guy Livingstone; and 
the curate, or the squire’s son, just home 
with his regiment from India, carries on 
the romance. This she assures herself 
is the mystic first love; but the curate 
goes to another parish, or the lieutenant’s 
leave comes to an end, and the living 
novel is forgotten with fhe others. She 
will order more books from Mudie’s and 
take an interest in them, and in the hero 
of some private theatricals at a country 
house close by. She will meet the young 
man who lives on the other side of the 
county, but who dances so perfectly and 
talks so well, at the bachelors’ ball. She 
will think a while first of one, then of the 
other; and afterwards, when the time 
comes to make that assurance of first love, 
she will, half unconsciously, efface all 
these memories, and vow, with innocent, 
smiling lips, that her very dreams have 
held no shape till then. 

Miss Strange was intent on the change 
in her little world of colored shadows. 
Adrian Scarlett and Reynold Harding 
rose before her eyes as pictures, more 
lifelike than she could find in her books, 
but pictures nevertheless, figures seen 
only in one aspect. Adrian, a facile, 
warmly tinted sketch of a summer poet, 
Reynold, a sombre study in black and 
grey —what cou/d the little girl by any 
possibility know of these young men more 
than this? Reynold’s romance, with its 
fuller devolopment, its melancholy back- 
ground, its hints of passion and effort, 
might well absorb the larger share of her 
thoughts. Her part was marked out in it; 
she was startled to see how a word of hers 
had wakened a dormant resolution. She 
was flattered, and, though she was fright- 
ened too, she felt that she could not draw 
back; she had inspired young Harding 
with ambition, and she must encourage 
him and believe in him in his coming 
fight with fortune. Barbara found herself 
the heroine of a drama, and for the sake 
of her new character she began to re- 
arrange her first impressions of the hero, 
to dwell on the pathos of his story, to 
deepen the ditch into which he had slipped 
in her service, till it would hardly have 
known itself from a precipice, to soften 
the chilly repulsion which she had felt at 
their meeting into the simple effect of his 
proud reserve. She lay gazing upward, 
with a smile on her lips, picturing his final 
home-coming, grouping all the incidents 
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of that triumphant day about the tall, dark 
figure with the Rothwell features, who 
was just the puppet of her pretty fancies, 
The vision of his future, expanding like a 
soap-bubble, rose from the dull earth, and 
caught the gay colors of Barbara’s sunny 
hopes. Everything would go well, every- 
thing must go well; he should make his 
fortune while he was yet young, and come 
back to the flowery arches and clashing 
bells of rejoicing Mitchelhurst. Beyond 
that day her fancy hardly went. Of course 
he would have to take the name of Roth- 
well, the name which, for the perfection 
of her romance, should have been his by 
right. At that remembrance she paused 
dissatisfied —the pork-butcher was the 
one strong touch of reality in the whole 
story. In fact the mere thought of him 
brought her back to everyday life, and to 
the certainty that she must waste no more 
time in dreams. 

Reynold, consulting his uncle’s letter, 
found with some surprise that he had 
pushed silence to its utmost limit, and 
that another day’s delay would have over- 
stepped the boundary which Mr. Harding 
had so imperiously set. The discovery 
was a shock; it took away his breath for 
a moment, and then sent the blood cours- 
ing through his veins with a tingling ex- 
hilaration, the sense of a peril narrowly 
escaped. He was glad — glad in a defiant, 
unreasonable fashion —that he had not 
yielded till the last day, though at the 
same time he was uneasy till his answer 
should be despatched. He went up to 
his room immediately after breakfast, and 
sat down to his task at the writing-table 
which faced the great window. 

After one or two unsatisfactory begin- 
nings he ended with the simplest possible 
note of acceptance, to which he added a 
postscript, informing his uncle that he 
should remain two or three days longer at 
Mitchelhurst Place, and hoped to receive 
his instructions there. He wrote a few 
lines to end the question of the tutorship 
for which he had been waiting, addressed 
the two envelopes, and leaned back in his 
chair to read his letters over before fold- 
ing them. 

As he did so he looked out over the 
far-spreading landscape. The sunshine 
broke through the veil of misty cloud and 
widened slowly over the land, catching 
here the sails of a windmill, idle in the 
autumn calm, there a church spire, or a 
bit of white road, or a group of poplars, 
or the red wall of an old farmhouse. The 
silver grey gave place to vaporous gold, 
and a pale brightness illumined the paper 
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in his hand on which those fateful lines 
were written. One would have said Mitch- 
elhurst was smiling broadly at his resolu- 
tion. Reynold stretched himself and re- 
turned the smile as if the landscape were 
an old friend who greeted him, and tilting 
his chair backward he thrust his letter 
into the directed cover. 

“ When I come back,” he said to him- 
self, “I will take this room for mine.” 

Writing his acceptance of his uncle’s 
offer had not been pleasant, yet now that 
it was done he contemplated the super- 
scription, 


“R, Harding, Esq.,” 


with grave satisfaction. Finally, he took 
up the pen once more, hesitated, balanced 
it between his fingers, and then let it fall. 
“Why should I write to her?” said he, 
while a sullen shadow crossed his face. 
“ She will hear it soon enough. Since she 
is to have her own way about my career for 
the rest of my life, she may well wait a day 
or two to know it. Besides, I can’t ex- 
plain in aletter why I have givenin. No, 
I won’t write to-day.” He shut up his 
blotting-case with an impatient gesture, 
and there was nothing for Mrs. Sidney 
Harding by that afternoon’s post. 

He went down the great stone stairs 
with his letters, and laid them on the hall 
table, as Barbara had told him to do. 
Then, pausing for a moment to study the 
weather-glass, a note or two, uncertainly 
struck, attracted his attention. The door 
of the yellow drawing-room was partly 
open, and Mr. Hayes was presumably 
out, for Barbara was at the old piano. 
When Harding turned his head he could 
see her from where he stood. The light 
from the south window fell on the simple 
folds of her soft woollen dress, and bright- 
ened them toa brownish gold. She sat 
with her head slightly bent, touching the 
keys questioningly and tentatively, till 
she found a little snatch of melody, which 
she played more than once as if she were 
eagerly listening to it. The piano was 
worn out, of that there could be no doubt, 
yet Reynold found enchantment in the 
shallow, tinkling sounds. He could not 
have uttered his feelings in any words at 
his command, but that mattered the less 
since Mr. Adrian Scarlett had enjoyed As 
feelings in the summer time, and, touch- 
ing them up a little, had arranged them 
in verse. It was surely honor enough for 
that poor little tune that its record was 
destined to appear one day in the young 
fellow’s volume of poems. 
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AT HER PIANO. 


It chanced I loitered through a room 
Dusk with a shaded, sultry gloom, 
And full of memories of old times. 

I lingered, shaping into rhymes 

My visions of those earlier days 

*Mid their neglected waifs and strays ; 
A yellowing keyboard caught my gaze, 
And straight I fancied, as I stood 
Resting my hand on polished wood, 
Letting my eyes contented trace, 

The daintiness of inlaid grace, 

That Music’s ‘ghost, outworn and spent, 
Dreamed, near her entique instrument. 


But when I broke its silence, fain 
To call an echo back again 
Of some old-fashioned, tender strain, 
Played once by player long since dead — 
I found my dream of music fled ! 
The chords I wakened could but speak 
In jangled utterance, thin and weak, 
In shallow discords, as when age 
Reaches its last decrepit stage, 
In feeble notes that seemed to chide— 
This was the end! I stepped aside, 
In my impatient weariness, 
Into the window's draped recess ; 
Without, was all the joy of Fune, 
Within, a piano out of tune ! 


But while, half hidden, thus I stayed, 
There came in one who lightly laid 
White hands upon the yellow keys 
To seek their lingering harmonies. 

I think she sighed — I know she smiled — 
And straightway Music was beguiled, 
And all the faded bygone years, 

With all their bygone hopes and fears, 
Their long-forgotten smiles and tears, 
Their empty dreams that meant so much, 
Began to sing beneath her touch. 


The notes that time had taught to fret, 
Racked with a querulous regret, 
Forsook their burden of complaint 
For melodies more sweetly faint 
Than lovers ever dreamed in sleep, 
Than rippling murmurs of the deep, 
Than whispered hope of endless peace. 
Ah, let her play or let her cease, 

For still that sound is in the air, 
And still I see her seated there! 


Yet, even as her fingers ranged, 
I knew those jangled notes unchanged ; 
My soul had heard, in ear’s despite, 
And Love had made the music right. 


So had Master Adrian written, after a 
good deal of work with note-book and 
pencil, during a long summer afternoon, 
and then had carried his rhymes away, to 
polish them at his leisure. Reynold Hard. 
ing merely stood listening in the hall, as 
motionless as if he were the ghost of 
some tall young Rothwell, called back and 
held entranced by the sound of the famil- 
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jar instrument. Barbara knew no more 
of his silent presence than she did of 
Adrian’s verses. When she paused he 
stepped lightly away without disturbing 
her. He was very ignorant of music; he 
had no idea what it was that she had 
played ; to him it was just Barbara’s tune, 
and he felt that, when he left Mitchel- 
hurst, he should carry it in his heart, to 
sing softly to him on his way. : 

He passed into the garden and loitered 
there, recalling the notes after a tune- 
less fashion of his own. The neglected 
grounds, which had seemed so sodden 
and sad when first he looked out upon 
them, had a pale, shining beauty as he 
walked to and fro, keeping time to the 
memory of Barbara’s music. The eye 
did not dwell on their desolation, but 
passed through the leafless boughs to 
bright, misty distances of earth and cloud- 
land. Reynold halted at last by the old 
sun-dial. The softly diffused radiance 
marked no passing hour upon it, but 
rather seemed to tell of measureless rest 
and peace. There was a slight autumnal 
fragrance in the air, but the young man 
perceived a sweeter breath, and stooping 
to the black earth he found two or three 
violets half hidden in their clustering 
leaves. He hardly knew why they gave 
him the pleasure they did; he was not 
accustomed to find such delicate pleasure 
in such things. Perhaps if he had ana- 
lyzed his feelings he might have seen 
that, for a man who had just pledged him- 
self to a life of hurrying toil, there was a 
subtle charm in the very stillness and de- 
cay and indolent content of Mitchelhurst, 
breathing its odors of box and yew into 
the damp, windless air. It was a curious 
little pause before the final plunge. Rey- 
nold felt it even if he did not altogether 
understand, as he stood by the sun-dial 
which recorded nothing, with the violets 
at his feet, and the rooks sailing overhead 
across the faintly tinted sky. A clump of 
overgrown dock-leaves stirred suddenly, 
Barbara’s cat pushed its way through 
them and came to rub itself against him. 
He bent down and caressed it. “I'll 
come again — I’ll come home,” he’ said 
softly, as he stroked its arching back. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF MAGIC LANTERNS. 


It was fortunate that young Harding 
demanded little in the way of gaiety from 


Mitchelhurst. Such as it could give, how- 
ever, it gave that evening, when the vicar, 
and a country squire who had a small 
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place five or six miles away, came to din- 
ner. The clergyman was a pallid, under- 
sized man, who blinked and twitched his 
lips when he was not speaking, and had a 
nervous trick of assenting to every prop- 
osition with an emphatic “Yes, yes.” 
After the utterance of this formula his 
conscience usually awoke, and compelled 
him to protest, for he considered most 
things that were said or done in the world 
as at any rate slightly reprehensible. 
This might happen ten times in one con- 
versation, but the assent did not fail to 
come as readily the tenth time as the first. 
It would only have been necessary to say, 
with a sufficient air of conviction, “ You 
see, don’t you, Mr. Pryor, that under these 
circumstances I was perfectly justified in 
cutting my grandmother’s throat with a 
blunt knife?” to secure a fervent “ Yes, 
yes!” in reply. 

The squire was not half an inch taller, 
a little, beardless man with withered red 
cheeks, and brown hair which was curi- 
ously like a wig. Barbara had doubted 
through two or three interviews whether 
it was a wig or not, and she had been 
pleased when he talked to her, because it 
gave her an excuse for looking fixedly in 
the direction of his head. At last he ar- 
rived one day with his hair very badly cut, 
and a bit of plaster on his ear, where the 
village barber had snipped it, after which 
she took no further interest in him. Hap- 
pily her previous attention had given him 
a very high opinion of her intelligence 
and good taste, and Mr. Masters re- 
mained her loyal admirer. “A very sen- 
sible girl, Miss Strange,” he would say, 
and Mr. Pryor would reply “ Yes, yes,” 
and then add doubtfully that he feared she 
was rather flighty and that her indiffer- 
ence to serious questions was much to 
be regretted. This meant that Barbara 
would not take a class in the Sunday- 
school, and cared nothing about old books 
and tombstones. 

The dinner was not a conversational 
success, Mr. Masters, on being intro- 
duced to Reynold Harding, was amazed at 
the likeness to the old family, and re- 
peatedly exclaimed, “ God bless my soul! 
How very remarkable!” Harding looked 
self-conscious and uncomfortable, and the 
vicar said, “ Yes, exactly so.” ‘The little 
squire’s eyes kept wandering from the 
young man’s face to the wall and back 
again, as if he were referring him to all 
the family portraits. By the time they 
had finished their fish the resemblance 
was singularly heightened. Reynold was 
scowling blackly, and answering in mono- 
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syllables, which seemed to grate against 
each other as he uttered them. Mr. 
Hayes, who did not care twopence for 
his young guest’s feelings, looked on with 
indifferent eyes, and would not interfere, 
while Barbara made a gallant little at- 
tempt to divert attention from Reynold’s 
ill-temper by talking with incoherent liveli- 
ness to the clergyman. As ill-luck would 
have it, Mr. Masters, who had more than 
once addressed his new acquaintance as 
“Mr. Rothwell,” suddenly grasped the 
fact that he was not Rothwell at all, but 
Harding, and began to take an unneces- 
sary interest in the Harding pedigree. 
He was so eager in his investigation that 
he did not see the young man’s silent fury, 
but went on recalling different Hardings 
hs had known or heard of. “That might 
be about your grandfather’s time,” he 
reckoned. 

“ You never knew my Hardings! ” said 
Reynold abruptly, in so unmistakable a 
tone that Mr. Masters stopped short, and 
looked wonderingly at him, while Barbara 
faltered in the middle of a sentence. At 


that moment the remembrance of his 
grandfather was an intolerable humiliation 
to the poor fellow, tenfold worse because 
Barbara would understand. The dark 
blood had risen to his face and swollen 
the veins on his forehead, and his glance 


met hers. She colored, and he took it as 
a confession that he had divined her 
thoughts. In truth she was startled and 
frightened at her hero of romance under 
this new aspect. 

“ Pryor,” said Mr. Hayes sharply, “ you 
are all wrong about that inscription in the 
church. Masters and I have been talking 
it over—eh, Masters? —and we have made 
up our minds that your theory won’t do.” 

“ Yes,” said the vicar, and Mr. Masters 
chimed in, following his host’s lead almost 
mechanically. The worthy little squire 
concluded that he must have said some- 
thing dreadful, and wondered, as he talked, 
what these Hardings could have done. 
“T suppose some of ’em were hanged,” 
he said to himself, and stole a glance 
of commiseration at Reynold, who was 
gloomily intent upon his plate. “ People 
ought to let one know beforehand when 
there’s anything disagreeable like that — 
why, one might talk about ropes! I shall 
speak to Hayes, though perhaps he does’nt 
know. A deucedly unpleasant young fel- 
low, but so was John Rothwell, and it 
must be uncommonly uncomfortable to 
have anything of that kind in one’s fam- 
ily. God bless my soul! he looked as if 
he were going to murder me!” 
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Barbara breathed again when the in- 
scription was mentioned, recognizing a 
safe and familiar topic, warranted to wear 
well. They had not ended the discussion 
when she left them to their wine. Mr. 
Masters was quicker than Reynold, and 
held the door open for her to pass, with a 
little old-fashioned bow, but he exclaimed 
over his shoulder as he closed it, “ No, 
no, Pryor, you are begging the question 
of the date,” and she went away with 
those encouraging words in herears. Mr. 
Masters and Mr. Pryor might disagree as 
much as they pleased. They would never 
come to any harm. 

Still, as she waited alone till the gentle- 
men should come, she could not help feel- 
ing depressed. The yellow drawing-room 
was more brilliantly lighted than usual, 
and the portrait of Anthony Rothwell 
chanced to be especially illuminated. 
Barbara sat down on a low chair, and 
took a book, but she turned the leaves 
idly, and whenever she lifted her eyes she 
met the painted gaze of the face that was 
so like Reynold. By nature she was hap- 
py enough, but her lonely life in the des- 
olate old place, the lack of sympathy, 
which threw her back entirely on her own 
thoughts, the desires and dreams which 
she did not herself understand, but which 
sprang up and budded in the twilight of 
her innocent soul, had all combined to 
make her unnaturally imaginative. A lit- 
tle careless irresponsibility, a little healthy 
fun and excitement, would have cured her 
directly. But, meanwhile, the silence and 
decay of the great hollow house impressed 
her as it would not have impressed a 
heavier nature. She was like a butterfly 
in that wilderness of stone, brightening 
the spot on which shé alighted, but failing 
to find the sunlight that she sought. Her 
moods would vary from one moment to 
the next, answering the subtle influences 
which a breath of wholesome air from the 
outer world would have blown away. As 
she sat there that evening she wished she 
could escape from Mitchelhurst and Mr. 
Harding. His angry glance had printed 
itself upon her memory, and it haunted 
her. She had been playing with his hopes, 
trying to awaken his ambition, thinking 
lightly of the Rothwell temper as a mere 
item in the romantic likeness, and sud- 
denly she had caught sight of something 
menacing and cruel, beyond all strength 
of hers. She lifted her head, and An- 
thony Rothwell looked as if he were smil- 
ing in malicious enjoyment at her trouble. 
The very effort she made to keep her 
eyes from the picture drew them to it 
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more certainly, till the firelit room seemed 
to contract about the portrait and herself, 
leaving no chance of escape from the 
ghostly ¢éte-a-éte. 

The sound of steps broke the spell. 
She threw down her book as the door 
opened, and could scarcely help laughing 
at the queer little company, the three 
small, elderly men, and the tall young 
fellow who towered over them. A covert 
glance told her that Reynold was as pale, 
or paler, than usual, and she noticed that 
he answered in a constrained but studi- 
ously polite manner when the good-na- 
tured little squire made some remark on 
the chilliness of the autumn evenings. 
After a moment he came across to her, 
and stood with his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, looking at the blazing logs, while 
Anthony Rothwell smiled over his shoul- 
der. 

Barbara wondered what she should say 
to the pair of them, and she tormented 
her little lace-edged handkerchief in her 
embarrassment. Finally she let it fall. 
Young Harding stooped for it, and as he 
gave it back their eyes met, and he smiled. 

“Are you going to play to us?” he 
asked. 

“T wish Miss Strange would play for 
me at my entertainment at the schools 
next week,” said Mr. Pryor plaintive- 
ly. ‘“Won’t you be persuaded, Miss 
Strange?” 

“T’ll play for you now if you like,” she 
answered, “ but you know my uncle won’t 
let me play at the penny readings. And 
really it is no loss, 1 am nothing of a 
musician.” 

The vicar sighed and looked across at 
Mr. Hayes. “I wish he would!” he said. 
“Couldn’t you persuade him? I can’t 
get the programme arranged properly.” 

“ Why, haven’t you got the usual peo- 
ple?” 

“Yes, yes, I have got the usual people. 
But perhaps,” said Mr. Pryor, not unrea- 
sonably, “it would be as well to have 
something a little different — a little new, 
you know. It is extremely kind of them, 
but the audience, the back benches, don’t 
you know? Well, I suppose they like 
variety.” 

Barbara looked gravely sympathetic. 

“ And it’s rather awkward,” Mr. Pryor 
continued, “young Dickson at the mill 
has some engagement that evening, and 
won’t be able to sing ‘ Simon the Cellarer,’ 
unless | put it the first thing.” 

“Why, he sings nothing else!” Miss 
Strange exclaimed. 
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“Yes, he does know two other songs, I 
believe, but they are, in my opinion, too 
broadly comic for such an entertainment 
as this. He hummed a little bit of one 
in my study one evening, in a very sub- 
dued manner, of course, just to give me 
an idea. I saw at once that it would 
never do. I stopped him directly, but I 
found myself singing the very objection- 
able words about the parish for days. 
Not aloud, you know, not aloud /” 

Mr. Pryor looked sternly over the top 
of Miss Strange’s head, and pressed his 
lips so tightly together that she was quite 
sure he was singing Mr. Harry Dickson’s 
objectionable song to himself at that very 
moment, 

“ But why shouldn’t he sing ‘ Simon the 
Cellarer’ at the beginning just as well as 
at the end?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” said the vicar, “ but there is my 
little reading, of course that must come 
in early —my position as the clergyman 
of the parish, you see. And I thought of 
something a little improving, a short read- 
ing out of a volume of selections I happen 
to have, ‘Simon the Cyrenian.’” 

“ Why, you read that before,” Barbara 
began, and then stopped and colored. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Pryor, “I did, but 
I don’t think they paid much attention, 
the back benches were rather noisy that 
evening, and it is a nice length, and seems 
very suitable. But the difficulty is how 
to keep ‘Simon the Cellarer’ and ‘Simon 
the Cyrenian’ apart on the programme, 
I don’t know how it is to be managed, 
I’m sure. I thought perhaps you would 
play us something appropriate between 
the song and the reading. I’m afraid 
some of the audience may smile.” 

Reynold took his arm from the chim- 
neypiece. “Appropriate to both Si- 
mons ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, just so, to both Simons, At 
least, not exactly that, but something by 
way of a transition, I suppose.” 

“I wonder what that would be like,” 
Barbara speculated. ‘I’m really very 
sorry I can’t help you, Mr. Pryor.” 

“Oh never mind,” said the clergyman. 
“ T did tell Dickson he might change the 
name in his song, but he wouldn’t, in fact 
he answered rather flippantly. Well, I 
suppose I must find another reading, but 
it’s a pity, when I knew of this one. Such 
a suitable length! Unless,” he looked at 
Reynold, “unless your friend ——” 

Reynold’s “No!” was charged with 
intense astonishment and horror. “I 
can’t play a note,” he added. 
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“But you could recite something,” 
Mr. Pryor persisted. “ Now that would 
really be very kind. Something like “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade’ —‘ Into 
the valley of death,’ don’t you know, 
‘Rode the six hundred’—that pleases 
an audience. We had a young man from 
Manchester once who did that very well, 
a /ittle too much action, perhaps, but re- 
markably well. Or something American 
— American humor. If it isn’t flippant I 
see no objection to it; one should not be 
too particular, I think. And it is very 
popular. Not flippant, and not too broad 
—but I needn’t say that—I feel very 
safe with you. I’m sure you would not 
select anything broad.” 

Harding had recoiled a step or two, and 
stood with a stony gaze of unspeakable 
scorn. “It’s out of the question,” he 
said, “1 couldn’t think of such a thing. 
It’s utterly impossible. Besides, I shall 
be gone.” : 

* Well, I’m very sorry,” said the vicar, 
“T only thought perhaps you might.” He 
turned to Barbara, “ Your other friend 
was so very kind at our little harvest 
home. Mr.—1I forgot his name — but it 
was very good of him.” 

“ Mr. Scarlett,” said Barbara. She had 
her hand up, guarding her eyes from the 
flickering brightness of a log, which had 
just burst into flame, and Reynold, looking 
down at her, questioned within himself 
whether there were not a faint reflection 
of the name upon her cheek. But it 
might be his jealous fancy. 

“ Yes, yes, Scarlett, so it was. 
amusing young man.” 

This soothed the sullen bystander a 
little, though he hardly knew why, unless 
it might be that he fancied that Barbara 
would not like to hear Mr. Scarlett de- 
scribed as a very amusing young man. 
But when she answered “ Very amusing,” 
with a certain slight crispness of tone, it 
struck him that he would have preferred 
that she should be indifferent. 

The vicar took his leave a little later, 
mentioning the duties of the next day as 
a reason for his early departure. “ Must 
be prepared, you know,” he said as he 
shook hands with the squire. 

Mr. Hayes came back from the door, 
smiling his little contemptuous smile. 
** That means that he has to open a drawer, 
and take out an old sermon,” he said, turn- 
ing to Mr. Masters. “ Well, as I was 
saying a 

“* Does he always preach old sermons ?” 
Reynold asked Barbara. 


A very 
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“TI think so. They always look very 
yellow, and they always seem old.” 

“ Always preaches old sermons, and 
has the same old penny readings — do 
you go?” 

“Oh yes, we always go. Uncle thinks 
we ought to go, only he won’t let me do 
anything.” 

“Do you want to do anything?” 

“ No,” said the girl. It was a truthful 
answer, but her consciousness of the in- 
tense scorn in Harding’s voice made it 
doubly prompt. 

* But do you like going?” 

She hesitated. “Oh yes, sometimes. I 
liked going to the harvest-home entertain- 
ment.” 

“Oh!” A pause. “Did Mr. Scarlett 
sing ‘Simon the Cellarer’?” 

“ No, he did not.” After a moment she 
went on. “They are not always penny 
readings; a little while ago we had a 
magic lantern and some sacred music. 
They were views of the Holy Land, you 
know, that was why we had sacred mu- 
sic.” 

“Oh!” said Reynold again. “ And 
did you enjoy the views of the Holy 
Land ?” 

“ Well, not so very much,” she owned. 
“They didn’t get the light right at first, 
and they were not very distinct, so he told 
us all about Bethlehem, and then found 
out that they had put in the wrong slide, 
and it was the woman at the well, so they 
had to change her, and then he told us all 
about Bethlehem over again. Joppa was 
the best, a fly got in somewhere and ran 
about over the roofs of the houses —it 
looked as big as acat. I shall always re- 
member about Joppa now. Poor Mr. Pryor 
began quite gravely ”” — Barbara paused, 
turned her head to see that her uncle was 
sufficiently absorbed, and then softly mim- 
icked the clergyman’s manner — “ ‘ Jop- 
pa, or Jaffa, may be considered the port 
of Jerusalem. It is built on a conical 
eminence overhanging the sea’—and 
then he saw us all whispering and laugh- 
ing, and the fly running about. He told 
us it wasn’t reverent; he was dreadfully 
cross about it. He stopped while they 
took Joppa out, and I suppose they caught 
the fly. Anyhow it never got in any 
more. Oh yes, it was rather amusing 
altogether.” 

“ Was it?” 

She threw her head back and looked up 
at him. “ You are laughing at me,” she 
said in a low voice, “ but it isn’t always so 
very amusing at home.” 
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His face softened instantly. “I oughtn’t 
to have laughed,” he said. “I ought to 
know——” He could picture Barbara 
shut up with her smiling, selfish, unsym- 
pathetic little uncle, in the black winter 
evenings that were coming, all the fancies 
and dreams of eighteen pent within those 
white-panelled walls, and exhaling sadly 
in little sighs of weariness over book or 
needlework. But he saw another picture 
too, a dull London sitting-room whose 
dreariness seemed intensely concentrated 
on the face of a disappointed woman. 
Life had held little more for him than for 
Barbara, but he had rejected even its 
dreams, and had spent his musing hours 
in distilling the bitterness of scorn from 
its sordid realities. He would not have 
been cheered by a magnified fly. “ You 
are wiser than I am, Miss Strange,” he 
said abruptly. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You take what you can get.” 

She considered for a moment. “ You 
mean that I go to Mr. Pryor’s entertain- 
ments, and hear ‘Simon the’ ” 

“Cyrenian! Yes, and see Joppa in a 
magic lantern, That is very wise when 
the real Joppa is out of reach.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Barbara hesitat- 
ingly, “that I ever very particularly 
wanted to go to Joppa.” 

“Nor I,” said Harding, “but being 
some way off it will serve for all the unat- 
tainable places where we do want to be. 
‘Joppa may be considered the port of 
Jerusalem ’ — wasn’t that what Mr. Pryor 
said?” He repeated it slowly as if the 
words pleased him. “ And where do you 
really want to go?” 

“To Paris,” said Barbara, with a world 
oflonging in the word. “To Paris, and 
then to Italy. And then — oh, anywhere! 
But to Paris first.” 

“ Paris!” 
cording her choice. 


Harding seemed to be re- 
“Well, that sounds 
possible enough. Surely you may count 
on Paris one of these days, Miss Strange; 
and meanwhile you can havea look at it 
with the help of the magic lantern.” 


She laughed. “ Not Mr. Pryor’s.” 

“Oh no, not Mr. Pryor’s. I shouldn’t 
fancy there were any Parisian slides in his. 
But I suspect you have a magic lantern 
of your own which shows it to you when- 
ever you please. 

“ Pretty often,” she confessed. 

The dialogue was interrupted by a tardy 
request for some music from Mr. Mas- 
ters, Barbara went obediently to the 
piano, and Reynold followed her. She 
would rather he had stayed by the fire- 
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side; his conscientious attempts to turn 
the leaf at the right time confused her 
dreadfully, and she dared not say to him 
as she might have done to another man, 
“T like to turn the pages for myself, 
please.” Suppose he should be hurt or 
vexed? She was learning to look upon 
him as a kind of thunder-cloud, out of 
which, without a moment’s warning, came 
flashes of passion, of feeling, of resolu- 
tion, of fury, of scorn. She did not know 
what drew them down. So she accepted 
his attentions, and smiled her gratitude. 
If only (“ Yes, please!” in answer to an 
inquiring glance)— if only he would al- 
ways be too soon, or always a little too 
late! Instead of which he arrived at a 
tolerable average by virtue of the variety 
of his failures. Worst of all was a terri- 
ble moment of uncertainty, when, baving 
turned too soon, he thought of turning 
back. “No, no!” cried Barbara. 

“]’m very stupid,” said Harding, “I’m 
afraid I put you out.” “No, no,” again 
from Barbara, while her busy fingers 
worked unceasingly. ‘ Couldn’t you give 
me just a little nod when it’s time?” A 
brief pause, during which his eyes are 
fixed with agonized intensity on her head, 
a fact of which she is painfully conscious, 
though her own are riveted on the page 
before her. She nods spasmodically, and 
Reynold turns the leaf so‘hurriedly that 
it comes sliding down upon the flying 
hands, and has to be caught and replaced. 
As usual, displeasure at his own clumsi- 
ness makes him sullen and silent, and he 
stands back without a word when the per- 
formance is over. Mr. Masters thanks, 
applauds, talks a little in the style which 
for the last forty years or so he has 
considered appropriate to the young la- 
dies of his acquaintance, and finally says 
good-night, and bows himself out of the 
room. ' 

Mr. Hayes stands on the rug, and hides 
a little yawn behind his little hand. “Is 
Masters trying to make himself agreea- 
ble?’ he asks. “Let me know if I am 
to look out for another housekeeper, Bar- 
bara.” 

Barbara has no brilliant reply ready. 
The hackneyed joke displeases her. As 
her uncle speaks, she can actually see 
Littlemere, the village where the small 
squire lives; a three-cornered green, tuft- 
ed with rushy grass, with a cow and half- 
a-dozen geese on it; a few cottages, with 
their week’s wash hung out to dry; a 
round pond, green with duckweed; a small 
alehouse; a couple of white, treeless 
roads, leading away into the world, but 
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apparently serving only for the laborers 
who plod out in the morning and home at 
night; an ugly little schoolhouse of red 
brick and slate; and Littlemere Hall, 
square, white, and bare, set down like a 
large box in the middle of a dreary gar- 
den. She cannot help picturing herself 
there, with Mr. Masters, caught and pris- 
oned; the idea is utterly absurd, but it is 
hideous, as hateful as if an actual hand 
were laid on her. She shrinks back and 
frowns. “You needn’t get anybody just 
yet,” she says. 

“Very good,” her uncle replies. “Give 
me a month’s warning, that’s all I ask.” 
He yawns again, and looks at his watch. 
Reynold takes the hint, and his candle, 
and goes. 

“Good riddance!” says the little man 
on the rug. “Of all the ill-mannered, 
cross-grained fellows I ever met, there 
goes the worst! A Rothwell! He’s 
worse than any Rothwell, and not the 
genuine thing either! Can’t he behave 
decently to my friends at my own table? 
What does he mean by his confounded 
rudeness? Masters is a better man than 
ever he will be!” 

Barbara shuts the piano, and lays her 
music straight. Poor little Barbara, try- 
ing with little soft speeches and judicious 
silences to steer her light-winged course 
among these ‘angry men, is sorely per- 
plexed sometimes. Now as Mr. Hayes 
mutters something about “an unlicked 
cub,” she thinks it best to say, “ Well, 
uncle, it isn’t for very long. Mr. Hard- 
ing will soon be going away.” 

“Yes, he’ll soon be going away, and 
for good too! Never will Ze set foot in- 
side Mitchelhurst Place again—I can 
tell him that! When he crosses the thresh- 
old he crosses it once for all. Never 
again — never again!” 

This time Barbara, who is looking to 
the fastenings of the windows, is in no 
haste to speak. She feels as if she had 
been conspiring with Harding, and, re- 
membering their schemes for his return, 
her uncle’s reiterated assurances ring odd- 
ly and mockingly in her ears. ‘ When 
he crosses the threshold, he crosses it 
once for all.” No, he does not! He is 
going away to work, he will come back 
and buy the Place of Mr. Croft, he will 
be living there for years and years when 
poor Uncle Hayes isdeadand gone. And 
she, Barbara, bas done it all. With a 
word and a look she has given a master 
to Mitchelhurst. 

But, being a prudent girl, she merely 
says good-night. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
WREN’S WORK AND ITS LESSONS. 


THE beauty that has been thought beau- 
tiful for two hundred years is worth ex- 
amining; for in matters of art time is the 
final judge. Fashions come and go; to 
have outlived many fashions, yet always 
to have been thought admirable, is per- 
haps the highest distinction that human 
work can attain. This distinction Wren’s 
work, or some of it, has undoubtedly 
gained; if we can find out how, we shall 
have taken one step, not towards copying, 
but towards equalling, or perhaps even 
excelling it. 

It is quite true that, both in England 
and out of it, much architecture remains 
which has stood the test of time longer 
than Wren’s. But his work has this great 
interest for us— that it was done within 
the modern period. It was produced under 
conditions like our own, and not in that 
“once upon a time” about which all as- 
sertions may be risked, and in which noth- 
ing, it appears, was impossible. Hapless 
art-prophets, dragged through rough 
places at the chariot-wheels of a theory, 
mutter ceaseless maledictions against the 
modern world. Our only chance, it seems, 
is to get back to the age of miracles, when 
every workman, they assure us, did as he 
listed, and when the fortuitous concur- 
rence of all the bits of work produced such 
things as Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral. 
Wren, like ourselves, had not the advan- 
tage of living in those remarkable times. 
He had to plan his churches himself, and 
not to see them slowly evolved by unde- 
signed coincidences of doors and windows 
and roofs. His drawings were worked 
from, and his buildings built by, no soci- 
ety of preternaturally gifted artists, but 
by such bricklayers and masons and car- 
penters as we still see around us. “I am 
as you are, so are they; all mortal” — 
Wren might have said to us. And yet, 
with no living style to help him, with no- 
body, except an occasional carver or a 
smith, to design the smallest fragment of 
his detail, he carried on the ideas of the 
Middle Age church-builders further than 
they themselves had taken them, and left 
work behind him which would have made 
them proud to claim him as a brother. 

Architecture, like music and the drama, 
is an art which néeds for each of its 
works one composer and many execu- 
tants. If the building, the oratorio, or 
the play is to be perfect, some at least of 
fhe executants must themselves be art- 
ists. The great difficulty of the modern 
architect is that so few of the executants 
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in his art are anything more than mechan- 
ics. Alarge proportion of them must have 
been no more than this at the best of times; 
and architecture so far differs from other 
arts, that for many of its executants no 
more than this is needed. A common ex- 
cavator, it is evident, can dig a trench, a 
common bricklayer can build a wall, with- 
out needing to have anything of the artist 
in his composition. As regards the ma- 
jority of men, plain mechanical work is all 
they can do, and all they wish to do; and 
such work, in the main, is what even the 
greatest architectural achievements are 
made up of. In stages far above digging 
and walling there is very much indeed to 
be done that requires nothing more than 
good workmanlike ability. Nearly all 
those features of a building, very numer- 
ous and very important, which consist of 
straight lines and circular curves, can be 
perfectly worked from drawings by any 
one with fair mechanical skill. The archi- 
tect has only to see that they are well de- 
signed, and there are plenty of workmen, 
even now, who will take care that they are 
well executed. But the critical point is 
passed when we come to features which a 
drawing cannot fully explain. The me- 
chanical workman can produce from draw- 
ings the largest arch-moulding, the most 
complex nave-pier, the finest window trac- 
ery ; and from the same drawing of such 
things every competent workman will pro- 
duce, practically, the same result. The 
reason is, that every point about them can 
be absolutely fixed and settled by lines 
and figures, and there is therefore no 
opening in them, or only the smallest con- 
ceivable opening, for the workman’s art 
power, even if he hasany. But all this is 
changed at once when we come to details 
which a drawing cannot perfectly explain. 
The mere mechanic is equal to the largest 
geometrical pattern, but not to the small- 
est piece of leaf-ornament, much less to 
ornament of a higher class. All sorts of 
mysterious reasons have been assigned for 
the difference; because, like Sir Thomas 
Browne, art theorists “love to lose them- 
selves in an O a/titudo,” and because the 
real explanation is too simple and obvious 
to leave opportunities for fine writing and 
declamation. The plain fact, however, is, 
that the mere mechanic can only go with 
safety as far as he is guided; that he can- 
not be guided, except by way of partial 
suggestion, where difficult and complex 
forms come in, and that therefore in the 
latter case an artist-workman is wanted, 
who, in his own special department, can 
guide himself. 
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It happened to Wren, as it happens to 
us, that he found mechanical workmen 
plentiful, and really artistic ones scarce. 
How this state of things came about was 
not for him the first and most pressing 
question. And since in this world the 
material is always threatening to choke 
the spiritual, and the tangible the ideal, 
the form of the question ought perhaps in 
any case to be reversed. It would be 
more pertinent to ask how artistic work- 
men could ever have been abundant, than 
why in the modern period they should be 
rare. In the best of times inventive 
power could not have been universal; ip 
the best of times Goethe’s aphorism must 
have been true, that all need the beautiful 
and few can produce it. The power of 
producing it, however, may be prized or 
scorned, cherished or neglected, encour- 
aged or repressed. In the great ages of 
architecture, an artist, even in the hum- 
blest rank, had a career before him. His 
worth was recognized, his name was 
known, and he had a share of the honor 
which in baser times is given to money 
alone. For this honor and recognition he 
had not to depend on the slow perceptions 
of the outside world. Whatever his craft, 
it was organized; and organized not as a 
mere machine for supporting strikes and 
keeping up wages, but still more as an 
academy of art, so far as art was con- 
cerned with it. Every workman was thus 
known and judged by those who could 
judge him best. If he had ability, it was 
noticed and trained ; and with a powerful 
society to support it, might become at 
last the pride of his country at large. 
Such organization as this has long since 
ceased. Whatever good modern trades- 
unions may have done, they have not 
opened, nor, I fear, attempted to open, a ° 
career to talent, unless perchance that 
talent lay in the one particular, of plausi- 
ble speech. Rather may the workman 
who seeks to improve his work be thank- 
ful if they abstain from thrusting him 
down again to the common level; and he 
lives his life, not as a leader in a useful 
and respected profession, but only as one 
poor man among countless thousands of 
the poor. He is lost in the crowd; his 
powers, whatever they may be, are un- 
appreciated, and he soon learns that the 
way to respect and competence now is not 
to do his work better, but to do a better- 
paid kind of work. He passes from the 
cream of the working class to the dregs 
of the trading class, and this wise world 
of ours points him out as a man who has 
risen. 
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This, then, was the state of things in 
which Wren found himself: the state in 
which his successors still unhappily find 
themselves: a state in which hardly any 
workman will remain a workman, if he is 
clever enough to make a living in some 
other way. So Wren, like ourselves, 
could get almost any work done which 
needed a mechanic, and almost none which 
needed an artist-workman. Too wise to 
attempt impossibilities, he trusted en- 
tirely to work which mechanics can do. 
A great thinker can more or less express 
his thoughts through any medium; and 
Wren, in default of a better one, ex- 
pressed his through mere mechanical 
labor. He gave up, broadly speaking, all 
reliance on carving, sculpture, and colored 
ornament, and made up his designs out 
of such details as can be worked with cer- 
tainty from drawings. His whole depen- 
dence was placed on architecture proper ; 
on general forms and proportions, on 
beauty of plan and impressiveness of con- 
struction, on graceful outlines and grand 
contrasts of light and shade. Here, and 
not in their minor features, lies the great 
strength of his works. Their decoration 
would often be better away. The wildly 
draped saints that break the sky-line of 
St. Paul’s, the puffy-cheeked cherubs that 
look down from its lower levels, have no 
great interest, probably, for any one. It 
is the fashion to praise Grinling Gibbons’s 
festoons, and they doubtless contain spir- 
ited copies of a fruiterer’s stock in trade. 
But when all is‘summed up, it was not 
much that the decorators did for Wren. 
They carved him apples and pears by the 
bushel, pouting faces by the score, and 
men in blankets by the dozen; but the 
net value of all these he seems to have 
known as well as wedo. This knowledge 
he showed by not relying on them in the 
least. It had not been discovered in his 
time that there could be nothing artistic 
about a building but its ornaments — that 
it must needs have “ciphers and stucco 
twiddlings everywhere.” He conceived 
of architecture as a thing quite indepen- 
dent of carving, painting, and sculpture, 
though gladly admitting them all when 
they could be had. But seeing that in his 
time, as in ours, they could not really be 
had, except in small quantities and by 
great good fortune, he made his build- 
ings, in the main, complete without them. 
lt was not often that he tolerated mere 
pretences of them; and he never covered 
his churches, as London street fronts 
were covered some ten years ago, with 





the ornament that does not adorn. He 
found it possible to put his highest inven- 
tions into shapes which a common brick- 
layer or mason can execute; and thus, 
from the misfortune of having no artist- 
workmen under him, he plucked the glory 
that all the beauty of his buildings is his 
own. So much one architect can do, for 
so much one architect has done. 

Wren, moreover, was thrown upon a 
time when there was no living style, at 
least for monumental works; and this 
must have been to him, as it is still to us, 
no help, but a great hindrance. When 
the old unions of architects, artist-work- 
men, and mechanics were broken up, 
styles, as progressive things, came to an 
end. For no one man can produce a 
style, or by himself do much to improve it. 
Every style is the product of many minds, 
working together for many years. It is 
the result of combination, and its growth 
stops when the combination ceases, It 
may be, indeed, that new forms of combi- 
nation will take the place of the old ones, 
It may be that art societies and journals, 
and the present unparalleled facilities for 
studying contemporary work, are even 
now bringing many minds to bear on the 
same questions, and are so, in new ways, 
beginning to make a living style again 
possible. In the mean time, however, the 
urgent question for us, as it was for Wren, 
is to see what can be done in its absence. 
It is sometimes said that nothing can be 
done. For while styles were growing and 
flourishing, people took them for granted, 
and looked beyond them, just as they take 
their own language for granted, and look 
beyond the mere accuracy with which it 
is spoken, to the ideas which the speaker 
has to convey. But since, some two or 
three centuries ago, styles ceased their 
development, and became like dead lan- 
guages, they have been treated with a 
blind reverence such as they never had 
before. To those who first developed 
them, they were only a means of making 
their buildings harmonious and beautiful ; 
to those who have since copied them they 
have too often been looked on as an all- 
sufficient end in themselves. A “ battle 
of the styles” has raged for half a cen- 
tury, and is scarcely over yet. People 
have turned the world upside down to 
bring ina newstyle. Within living mem- 
ory the Roman style, the Greek style, the 
Italian style, the middle Gothic and 
the early Gothic, the late Gothic and the 
* Queen Anne,” or Flemish Renaissance, 
have all been in fashion by turns. Men 
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business of their lives to write on style, 
and if half they have said could be relied 
on, to adopt the right style would be sal 
vation, and the wrong one, destruction. 

To Wren, on the contrary, style was 
notan endbutameans. He had thoughts 
to express, and it was through style that 
he expressed them; he had experiments 
to try, and style gave him the opportunity 
of trying them. With weaker men, style 
tends to become a substitute for thought. 
They find in it a useful stock of ready- 
made details, which can be applied to any 
shapeless mass, and which, to people who 
know no better, will give that mass the 
appearance of architecture. “They learn 
their style; they lay it on as far as money 
will go; and they think that this is what 
it is to be an architect. No style, how- 
ever, has more than a limited number of 
fundamental forms, and, used in this way, 
its novelty cannot last long. Its admir- 
ers grow weary of it; it goes out of fash- 
ion, and another style comes in; and this, 
in brief, is almost a complete history of 
modern architecture. 

Every style, good or bad, must count on 
being out of fashion some day; and when 
that day comes, the difference between 
the artists who used it as a means and the 
pseudo-artists who rested in it as an end 
grows sufficiently clear. That day has 
long since come to Wren’s work. It has 
been in fashion and out of fashion, till so 
much of it as deserves to endure has final- 
ly taken its place above fashion. It has 
done so because, apart from the mere 
style, which is all that a careless observer 
sees, there is something admirable in the 
very essence of it; because, whatever we 
may think of the dress, which Wren bor- 
rowed, we always feel the beauty of the 
inner form, which hecreated. The same 
sort of dress, indeed, still meets us every- 
where, and goes by the name of “ modern 
classic;” but the difference is, that we 
seldom find the same sort of form beneath 
it. Imagine all the detail removed: in 
Wren’s best work there will still be left a 
beautiful design, while in most modern 
classic there will only be a shapeless mass 
of haphazard building. All that people 
will see in this latter sort of work some 
day, will be its shapelessness A/us its un- 
fashionableness. In Wren’s masterpieces, 
on the contrary, the beauty of the main 
forms is striking enough to overpower the 
triteness of the minor features. The in- 
ner thought, which was the master’s own, 
shines through the too familiar ornaments 
with which he surrounded it. It is beau- 
tiful without counting its style; it is beauti- 


|ful even if its style offends us. 





‘True 
architecture, then, can be produced in 
times and places where there is no living 
style. It was possible for Wren to pro- 
duce it, and, if they act on the same prin- 
ciples, it must be equally possible for his 
successors. This is far from implying 
that they should adopt the same type of 
detail. It implies, rather, that they should 
think the type of detail a secondary thing, 
and the forms and proportions which un- 
derlie the details the chief thing of all. 

The great things in Wren’s work, then, 
are its types of plan and composition. It 
would be misleading to say, without ex- 
planation, that they are medizval; but all 
their affinities are non-classic. They be- 
long to the post-Roman world —to the 
civilizations which succeeded those of the 
ancients, and in which artists everywhere 
broke through the narrow limits within 
which all excellence had previously been 
sought for. The Greek ideal only admit- 
ted a very few out of the endlessly varied 
forms which Nature offers or imagination 
suggests. It sought, not the highest, but 
the most faultless things; and the most 
faultless things are few. In much of the 
material which art has to work on, merits 
on one side are paid for by defects on an- 
other. The merits, it is true, may often 
be far higher than any which belong to 
the faultless class. An artist may per- 
haps say of forms what President Lincoln 
said of men: “It is my experience that 
those who have no faults have uncom. 
monly few virtues;” and may be willing 
to lose a little in order to gain much. But 
this was not the way of the Greeks. No 
amount of beauty tempted them to con- 
done a blemish; and thus they rejected 
ninety-nine per cent. of the materials which 
were ready to their hands. Greek art, in 
this way, came to hold the same position 
in the realm of the actual and the possible 
which the Greek nation held in the habit- 
able globe. It was equally wonderful and 
brilliant, but the space it occupied was 
equally small: it was a point of light ina 
universe of darkness. 

A Roman ideal, at least in architecture, 
can scarcely be said to have existed. The 
Romans simply borrowed Greek details 
and misapplied them. But as the Roman 
Empire was breaking up, the boundaries 
which were set to human invention broke 
up too. The artist found a whole infinity 
of life and interest outside the four walls 
within which his predecessors had been 
immured; and instead of trying any longer 
to make a small artificial world according 
to his own standard of perfection, he ac- 
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cepted the real world for better or for 
worse. Nothing that was human, nothing 
that was natural, nothing that was in har- 
mony with a healthy imagination, was any 
longer alien to him: he found nothing 
common or unclean. 

Wren, by his inmost nature and prefer- 
ences, was an architect of this post-Ro- 
man type. It is only the dress of his 
buildings that can be called classic: their 
fundamental design belongs to that sub- 
sequent and far wider growth of art which 
includes all the indigenous architecture of 
“Europe for the last fourteen centuries. 
From all this, without distinction of date 
or country, he was prepared to take sug- 
gestions whenever they suitedhim. Post- 
Roman styles Wren had deliberately 
renounced, in spite of his occasional di- 
versions in English perpendicular; but 
post-Roman ways of planning and group- 
ing belonged to the very essence of his 
being. To call his spirit medizval, how- 
ever, would be to misname it. The term 
is too narrow in its origin, and custom 
has narrowed it still more. It is not the 
spirit of the Middle Ages alone that is 
meant, but the spirit of the last fourteen 
hundred years —a spirit which survived 
its transient eclipse by eighteenth-century 
formalism, and which is as powerful to- 
day as ever before. It is the spirit of the 
northern nations, —of Gauls and Celts 
and Teutons: the spirit which prefers the 
free to the formal, the strong to the smooth 
— the whole of man and nature to that 
little selection which satisfied the Greeks. 
Whether we wish it or not, it is the spirit 
of our race. Plainly confessed or hidden 
under strange disguise, it is always with 
us; and Wren, for his part, could no more 
get rid of it than could the monks of some 
twenty generations before. They, like 
him, had their classic ambitions. As he 
thought the Latin style, so they thought 
the Latin language much finer than the 
English one. They dreamed, perhaps, of 
emulating the Augustan poets; but instead 
of epics in hexameters, they wrote hymns 
in rhyme; and though they admired the 
fEneid, they left us the Dies /re. 

To see how this free, non-classic spirit 
shows itself through the thin veneer of 
Wren’s classic detail, look for a moment 
at the tower of Bow Church, Cheapside. 
This, in its general design, belongs to the 
most perfect and fully developed of all 
the tower-types which the genius of the 
Middle Ages conceived, and, as will pres- 
ently appear, it is in some respects an 
advance even on this. Nothing that is 
Greek or Roman exists of this type: noth- 





ing, we may be sure, ever did exist. The 
Greeks and Romans were not great tower- 
builders, and those towers in Rome which 
seem most to have preserved the old tra- 
ditions are plain and square. Such, for 
instance, are the campanili of Santa Ma- 
ria in Cosmedin, Santa Francesca Ro- 
mana, and San Giorgio al Velabro: all 
much later than any pure classic work, 
but all showing the classic uninventive- 
ness at every turn. For Roman tradi- 
tions long lingered in Italy, and especially 
in Rome itself. There was a constant 
struggle there between the classic and 
the post-classic elements; and sometimes 
one gained: the upper hand, sometimes 
the other. Still, occasionally there, and 
always in most parts of Europe, the new, 
daring, imaginative spirit finally had its 
way. Tower-builders were no longer sat- 
isfied with four high walls for their design. 
Instead of plain, square plans, they tried 
squares broken by piers and buttresses ; 
they tried polygons and evencircles. But 
their most complex and yet most success- 
ful designs were made by placing one 
kind of plan above another. It would 
need a book, not an article, to describe 
the endless variety of compositions which 
were formed in this way. Sometimes, as 
at Bari, at Pistoia, and at Murano, they 
set a smaller square tower on the top of a 
largerone. Atother times — forinstance 
at San Gottardo, Milan, and at St. Nicho- 
las, Frankfort —they combined a larger 
and a smaller polygon in the same way; 
while in the great tower at Andernach, 
and in some of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches, we even find a polygon placed 
above acircle. A still better effect, how- 
ever, was gained by placing an octagonal 
super-tower, or “lantern,” on a square 
sub-tower; and on this combination are 
based some of the finest steeples all over 
Europe. It ensures of itself that the 
lower part of the tower shall look strong, 
and the upper part light; that, at least in 
the corner view, the structure shall seem 
to diminish as it rises, and that the higher 
part, from its increased number of sides 
and angles, shall attract the eye by its 
superior richness. 

All these are valuable qualities in a 
tower scheme; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that square towers with octag- 
onal lanterns found admirers everywhere. 
But, used as they were in Italy — at Cre- 
mona and Modena, for example — they 
still had two great defects. The octago- 
nal tower was cut off from the square one 
by heavy cornices and parapets; there 
was no vital connection binding the two 
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into one design. That was the first fault. 
The second one was, that on an angular 
view the flat-topped corners of the square 
stood out far beyond the octagon, and 
made an unpleasant break in the other- 
wise aspiring outline. Various expedients 
were tried to remove these imperfections. 
In many cases the angles of the square 
were sloped off towards the oblique sides 
of the octagon; more rarely, the two were 
united by gables; and in a few cases the 
octagon was set angle-wise, so as to re- 
duce in this way the flats over the corners 
of the square. But the best solution of 
the problem was found in carrying up pin- 
nacles or turrets over these unmanageable 
corners — thus getting rid of their jarring 
horizontal sky-lines, and enhancing the 
richness of the upper stage by features 
which admitted of almost endless variety. 

This was the extreme point which tower 
design had reached before Wren arose; 
this was its furthest development in com- 
plexity and in grace. We find this devel- 
opment variously worked out in very many 
of the great churches on the Continent — 
at Chartres, at Laon, at Coutances, at Sen- 
lis, and St. Ouen, Rouen; at Strasburg, 
Freiburg, and Vienna; at Burgos and Tar- 
ragona. In England we have examples of 
it in the western tower at Ely, and in many 


smaller churches, such as Tong, Masham, 


Wilby, and Chester-le-Street. All these 
types are different, though all are beauti- 
ful; but it was Wren’s good fortune to 
devise a fresh difference, and by means of 
it a novel beauty. In all the examples 
just quoted the super-tower was octago- 
nal; by a stroke of genius, which, lest he 
should introduce a discordant form, a 
Gothic architect could hardly have ven- 
tured on, Wren made his super-tower 
circular. Such things had been, though 
rarely, in the earlier round-arched styles. 
There is a little-known specimen at 
Saintes —a better-known one at Poitiers, 
and a celebrated one at Amalfi — which, 
“glittering with green and yellow tiles, 
like dragon’s scales,” as a modern writer 
describes it, has been a favorite subject 
with painters. None of these, however, 
even making all allowance for the differ- 
ence of style, have any noticeable resem- 
blance to Bow Church, and none of them, 
in all probability, were known to Wren. 
What he.did was, not to return to a tenta- 
tive Romanesque type, but to make an 
advance on the fully developed Gothic 
one; of course, with the determination, 
here as elsewhere, that all the Gothic de- 
tail should be translated into his own 
favorite Roman. 
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We have seen how Wren came by the 
primary idea of his tower: it remains to 
glance at his way of working it out. The 
sub-tower, like most of his, is plain and 
square — too plain, we should be tempted 
to say, till we remember its position. 
Bow Church was built when the city was 
rising from its ashes, more fireproof, but 
scarcely less crowded, than before it was 
destroyed. Wren had done his best to 
have it rebuilt with a view to light and air 
and traffic; in thoroughfares of a width 
which to his contemporaries seemed 
extravagant and unheard of. Being an 
artist they felt that he must be unpracti- 
cal, and he met with the usual treatment 
of men who look a little further forward 
than their neighbors. The city lanes 
were rebuilt as narrow as before ; the halls 
and churches were shut in and hidden, 
Till the housetops were passed, architec- 
ture, under the circumstances, would be 
thrown away: so Wren gave little thought, 
except for strength, to the outsides of his 
churches and the bases of his towers. 
They rose as lilies rise from amongst 
weeds and brushwood — one tall smooth 
stem, to lift them above all meaner things, 
and then their buds and blossoms in a 
glorious cluster. 

The super-tower of Bow differs not only 
in plan but in design from all previous 
ones. Not only is it round, while they 
were usually polygonal; but while they 
were formed of walls relieved by windows, 
it consists of a mere ring of columns 
ranged around acentral core. Previous 
super-towers have often a shaft of moder- 
ate size running up each angle. Wren 
retained the idea, but altered the propor- 
tions. He enlarged the shafts, removed 
the wall between them, and formed a 
background of shadow for them by means 
of the central cylinder. They are ordi- 
nary Corinthian columns, such as one sees 
every day and all day without observing 
them ; and yet, by their mere arrangement 
and their contrasted light and shade, he 
has made them into an object which one 
does not weary of ina lifetime. The de- 
tail is common and uninteresting, but its 
arrangement, both in plan and elevation, 
is marvellous. There is no need to un- 
dervalue good detail: it is the one thing 
which Wren’s churches lack, and for want 
of which they will never bear minute in- 
spection. But in times like ours, when 
style and detail have been followed to the 
neglect of general form — when style was 
to save us, and where we yet cannot keep 
any style in fashion for twenty years to- 
gether; when carving and ornament were 
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to be everything, and when nine-tenths of 
our carving and ornament are still a sor- 
row instead of a joy forever — it is worth 
observing how one unaided architect, with 
an unaccommodating style and mechani- 
cally worked details, produced buildings 
which each succeeding generation still 
looks on with delight. 

No other external design of Wren’s, 
perhaps, is quite as perfect as this of 
Bow. Like other men, he was unequal : 
at times he was thwarted, and at times, 
doubtless, overworked. He succeeded 
best when he took up some non-classic 
type, and developed it further on the origi- 
nal lines. His poorest towers are always 
those —like St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
St. George’s, Botolph Lane — which keep 
nearest to the mere oblongs-on-end one 
finds at Rome. He himself seemed to 
feel no interest in them; he did not even 
try to beautify them by well-studied de- 
tails. His great strength, as regards ex- 
ternal work, lay in that typically post-Ro- 
man feature, the lantern or super-tower. 
With this he never fails conspicuously, 
and often succeeds to admiration. 

It would be easy and tempting to take 
up Wren’s other towers, and to show how 
entirely, in all but their style, the best of 
them follow characteristically non-classic 
types. St. Bride’s, fer instance, has essen- 
tially the same pervading idea as the 
towers at Chiaravalle and at St. Sernin, 
Toulouse. This idea is to cover in the 
tower, not by a spire or dome, but by a 
series of arcaded stages, each less in 
diameter than the one belowit. St. Mag- 
nus, London Bridge, almost repeats on a 
smaller scale the design of the great half- 
Gothic, half-Renaissance tower at Sala- 
manca. In both there is a plain square 
sub-tower and an octagonal lantern or 
super-tower covered by a pointed dome, 
which again is crowned by a graceful 
jieche or spirelet. Both have the lower 
tower relieved by pilasters; both have 
columns at the angles of the octagon, and 
an entablature breaking round the col- 
umns. The one main difference — and 
even this is chiefly a difference of size — 
is that at Salamanca there are large com- 
pound pinnacles above each angle of the 
square, while at St. Magnus there are 
only small pedestals and vases in their 
place. St. Antholin, Watling Street, had 
(for it is now pulled down) a lantern stage 
similar in plan to the Romanesque one 
at Caserta Vecchia, and to that in a 
church of late Gothic age at Coutances — 
that is to say, it was an octagon with round 





turrets attached to the four oblique faces. 
St. James’s, Garlick Hill, has a lantern 
stage with square projections set diago- 
nally in the same position; thus having a 
plan like the super-towers at Laon and 
the bell-tower at Tarragona Cathedral. 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Christ Church, 
Newgate, and St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
have square super-towers of less size than 
the sub-towers, and belong to the class of 
which there are Romanesque examples at 
Bari and Murano, and Gothic ones at 
Nuremberg and Tournai. Lastly, St. 
Michael’s, College Hill, with its s¢hree 
gracefully diminishing octagonal super- 
towers, presents a form dimly shadowed 
out in the lanterns at Cremona, but more 
nearly approached in St. Andrew’s, Sut- 
ton, and in the Hotel de Ville at Oude- 
narde. It is hard to tell now with how 
many of these precedents Wren may 
have been in some way or other ac- 
quainted. One thing only is clear, that 
the less he knew of them, the more won- 
derful was his affinity in invention and 
fancy to the great post-Roman architects 
who produced them. 

There is abundant proof, then, that 
Wren’s classic tastes only affected, so to 
speak, the mere surface of his mind. His 
deepest affinities were with the free and 
the inventive, not with the hackneyed and 
formal. Just this amount of truth there 
is in the common phrase which speaks 
of his work as “very. English.” These 
qualities are English; and though for a 
hundred years after Wren’s death the 
whole power of fashion sought to drive 
them in and keep them under,-they are 
showing themselves more and more as 
English art becomes more vital and spon- 
taneous. If, however, Wren’s work is 
very English, it is plain that a thing may 
be so, although England never produced 
its like before. Anything more novel in 
its day, more individual and personal than 
Wren’s designs, can rarely be met with. 
It is not necessary, then, that to be very 
English we should renounce our times 
because they are new and unprecedented. 
We may venture to live now, instead of 
dreaming that we were contemporaries of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and may try to 
meet the wants of our neighbors rather 
than those of our great-great-grandfathers. 
To say this is not to be insensible to the 
charm of all that lingers on from an age 
that was and is not. It is only too easy 
to,turn away from the difficult present and 
the doubtful future to that incomparable 
dream — 
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So sweet, so sad, the days that are no more. 
But every period has not only the melan- 
choly pleasure of looking back to what 
went before, but also the pressing duty of 
bringing out such good as may be in it. 
The time that creates nothing will not be 
remembered with reverence or regret; and 
when it takes its place among bygone cen- 
turies, it will be “without honor among 
the dead forever.” Wren’s work shows 
how it is possible to act for the present 
and yet not break with the past; how to 
be thoroughly original and yet thoroughly 
national. His buildings were foreign in 
style; their details came from Rome, not 
from Lincoln or York. They were novel 
in conception; the nearest parallels to 
many of them are in France, or Italy, or 
Spain. But Wren made his style a ser- 
vant and not a master, and far from fear- 
ing to use it as it had never been used 
before, he seems half-ashamed of himself 
when he falls into a customary groove. 
No precedent was a law to him, all prece- 
dents were suggestions or warnings. He 
held fast what attracted him, he threw 
away everything by which he was re- 
pelled; and so, choosing and ordering his 
materials according to his own sincerest 
preferences, he shaped a most alien style 
into the natural outgrowth of an English 
city. 

In truthfulness and reasonableness, in 
the practice of making his architecture 
rise out of and express the real facts of 
his buildings, Wren was mainly an archi- 
tect of the olden kind. He was seldom a 
mere provider of facades — an applier of 
the “ five orders ” to any sort of dead wall, 
or pierced wall, that might first happen to 
suggest itself. He worked like genuine 
architects in all ages, and not like those 
fitters-on of architectural fineries and 
dressings of whom in this country Inigo 
Jones was one of the first and cleverest. 
He designed from the inside outwards, 
and not from the outside inwards; he 
thought more of the form than the dress, 
and more of the life than of either. In- 
stead of borrowing the beautiful which 
had served some bygone end, he pro- 
duced new beauty in the very fulfilment of 
present needs. It would have been well 
if the same originality had oftener been 
attempted in our own times. With us, 
medizval church plans have, as a rule, 
been closely followed in spite of their 
inconvenience. Old arrangements have 
been repeated when very different ones 
were required.* A church was wanted, 


* It has even been said, by people who have not yet 





perhaps, for a modern town ; the want bas 
been met by a copy of one from a North- 
amptonshire village. A church was re- 
quired for alarge congregation ; in answer 
to the requirement you got one modelled 
on that of a monastery. You wished all 
the congregation to join in the service: 
you found a third of them shut out by the 
nave piers. You wanted a building fit for 
the work of English Christianity to-day: 
you were presented with one designed for 
the Roman Catholicism of A.D. 1300. And 
the whole blame cannot fairly fall on the 
architects, for the people loved to have it 
so. There is still little sympathy for any 
one who, in this branch of art belongs to 
his own period, and gives his days and 
nights to its yet unconquered problems. 
It will make as much for his popularity as 
for his ease if he shuts his eyes to the 
chaos of the modern world; if he aban- 
dons the thought of bringing its smallest 
fragment into order, and if he contentedly 
throws away his life in forging sham- 
antiques to suit the fashion of the hour. 
So did not Wren. His churches were 
planned to meet the wants of his time. 
His buildings in their day were modern ; 
in far less perfection, yet in the same 
sense as that in which old Greek and 
Gothic buildings were modern once. 
These masters of the art rejoiced in mak- 
ing their productions fresh, novel, un- 
precedented; and so in his way did 
Wren. The doings of the last forty years 
would have startled him; for he never 
dreamed, on the one hand, of making all 
the old churches look new, nor, on the 
other, of making all the new ones look 
old. He did not leave the trail of the re- 
storer on his predecessors’ work, and he 
did not copy that work slavishly, as if he 
too were nota man. Society in his times 
laid great stress on preaching; and for 
preaching, quite as much as for worship, 
his churches were built. Wren did not 
seek this condition or make it. It is not 
for an architect to tell the people who 
come to him for what purposes they are 
to build, It is for him, on the contrary, 
to ascertain the purposes, and then fulfil 
them as completely as he can. This is 
just what Wren did. He accepted the 


mastered an elementary distinction like that between 
the style of a building (such as Greek, Gothic, Renais- 
sance, etc.), and its form of plan (such as oblong, cruci- 
form, polygonal, etc.), that churches on a new type of 
arrangement cannot possibly be “* pure Gothic,” or, in 
other words, that new thoughts cannot be grammati- 
cally expressed in an old language. On this theory, 
**In Memoriam” cannot be in pure English, because 
it is not a mere echo of ‘* Lycidas;” nor Mill’s essay 
**On Liberty,” because it is not simply an amplifica- 
tion of Bacon’s ** On Unity in Religion.” 
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condition that his parochial churches 
were, above all things, to be fit for preach- 
ing in; and he planned them so that an 
ordinary voice can be heard throughout. 
In a letter dated 1708, and preserved in 
the “ Parentalia,” he records some of the 
principles on which he did this. “A 
moderate voice,” he says, ‘“ may be heard 
fifty feet in front of the speaker, twenty 
feet behind him, and thirty feet on each 
side.” It is an under-estimate in each 
direction; but even with this allowance 
it is easy to see that the very long plans 
of our old Gothic churches were out of 
the question. Nave piers or columns, too, 
in the regulation double row, were things 
to be avoided if possible; and again, if a 
larger congregation had to be provided 
for than an area of about eighty feet by 
sixty feet will hold, it became necessary, 
on Wren’s principles, to put part of them 
in galleries. 

It may be admitted at once that Wren 
achieved no great success in the treat- 
ment of his galleries. He did not think 
out their position or their design as he 
thought out the planning of his buildings 
in general. They look as if they were 
forced upon him against his will, and as 
if he felt that the responsibility for them 
rested with others. So far, doubtless, he 
was to blame. But he had not in this 
matter our advantages; for he did not 
know — what every one now knows or 
may know —with what admirable effect 
the architects of central and south-eastern 
Europe had long used these and kindred 
features. His largest churches are those 
in which the galleries are most prominent, 
and for this reason they are rarely the 
best. St. Andrews, Holborn, for instance, 
is a mere oblong nave, ninety-one feet by 
sixty-four, divided into the usual three 
avenues by six columns on each side. 
There is a shallow chancel, and a deep 
gallery over each aisle. St. Bride’s is a 
similar church, a little smaller; and Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, a similar one, a 
little larger. These show his version of 
that “conventional church type” which 
has come down to us from the Middle 
Ages, and which still flourishes in our 
midst. Anything more inconvenient fora 
-ungregation could not readily be devised, 
and the addition of galleries made the 
scheme as ugly as it is inconvenient. 

This is how things went with Wren 
when he bowed to precedent, and copied 
for a church meant for preaching in, the 
arrangements devised in remote ages for 
a very different end. He met with quite 
other results when in his plans, as in his | 





towers, he took up less familiar types, and 
allowed his mind to act freely on them, 
His best church plans, like his best tow- 
ers, are in essence chiefly post-Roman; 
but while there is more northern influence 
traceable in the latter, there is often more 
Eastern feeling in the former. A little 
thought will show that this is a natural 
and reasonable difference. The typical 
Gothic church plan is an avenue; the 
typical Byzantine church plan is a central 
area. The one is arranged along an axis; 
the other is grouped arounda point. Ave- 
nue plans, it is true, may be found in the 
east, and central area plans in the north 
and west of Europe; but on the whole 
this is the division. Now, Wren’s expe- 
rience showed him that churches built, as 
his were, for preaching in, must for acous- 
tic reasons be short and wide. The 
alternatives were to treat them as stunted 
avenue plans, or as well-shaped central 
area plans. We have seen how the former 
turned out at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
elsewhere; it remains to inquire how the 
latter succeeded. 

That the main feature of St. Paul’s is 
its central area, every one knows. The 
space under the dome, which is, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred feet square, 
was certainly intended for the use of a con- 
gregation. It is usually supposed that Ely 
Cathedral suggested the treatment of this 
central space, which, however, like most 
types of the class, first originated in the 
Greek church. Therudiments of this de- 
sign, in which a square is brought into an 
octagon by means of columns, and is final- 
ly domed over, are found at St. Mary’s 
Abchurch, and St. Swithin, Cannon Street. 
But the most perfect adaptation of it which 
Wren ever produced exists at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook. Here, as in his smaller 
churches generally, there is nothing no- 
ticeable on the outside. He reserved his 
strength for towers and interiors, and an 
admirable interior he has here designed 
— admirable, that is, in general form and 
proportion; not admirable, any more than 
his other works, when one comes to criti- 
cise the minor details. The outer walls 
form a plain oblong; within this there are 
sixteen columns so cleverly placed as 
scarcely to cause any obstruction to sight. 
Twelve of them enclose the central area. 
This is square on the ground floor, cruci- 
form above, and octagonal at a higher 
level; the octagon being finally crowned 
by a circular dome, from the eye of which 
a flood of light is poured into the middle 
of the church. Thus, out of a naturally 
ill-proportioned room about seventy-five 
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by sixty feet, Wren, with simple means 
but with consummate skill, produced a 
church which is renowned wherever archi- 
tecture is studied. This was his reward 
for abandoning outworn precedents; and 
this, compared with St. Andrew’s or St. 
Bride’s, will help us to decide whether 
avenue plans or central area plans are 
likely to be most artistic for buildings in 
which a single voice has to be distinctly 
audible. 

Wren, however, when he got free from 
the common nave and aisles plan, did not 
by any means confine himself to that with 
an octagonal space. Different sites ne- 
cessitate different arrangements, and he 
was far too much of an artist to adopt one 
stereotyped ideaeverywhere. His church 
plans are tull of variety. It is singular to 
observe how he anticipated many of the 
forms which have been proposed in recent 
times with a view to meet the wants of 
town congregations. The church with 
narrow aisles, for instance, in which the 
usual rows of nave piers are moved to- 
wards the walls, so as to be out of the way 
of the people, was discussed not many 
years ago, as if it had been a startling nov- 
eltty. Few persons knew, apparently, that 
two specimens of the class— St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, and St. James’s, Garlick Hill, 
were already standing in the very midst 
of London. The useful plans in which a 
small number of columns only are em- 
ployed, instead of the customary double 
row of them, had also been largely used 
by Wren. Of this sort are St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, St. Anne and St. Agnes, St. 
Mary-le-Bow, St. Mary-at-Hili, and St. 
Augustine’s, Watling Street. Most of 
these have four columns, which are occa- 
sionally formed into two nave arcades of 
three bays each, but are oftener and bet- 
ter moved towards the corners of the plan 
to allow of a central dome or cross-vault. 
This idea was originally Roman, but it 
found more favor in the East than in the 
West; and after being adopted in church- 
es at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, and at 
Athens, it was finally copied on a large 
scale in the great mosques at Constanti- 
nople. It is, in fact, a central area plan 
of another species than that used at St. 
Paul’s and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. The 
apsidal-ended nave with the chancel open- 
ing out from the middle bay of its apse, 
which exists at San Saturnino, Pamplona, 
and which was revived by the late Mr. 
Street, I think at Eastbourne, had been 
already experimented on by Wren at St. 
Clement Danes. And even the singular 
nave plan of St. Gereon, Cologne —an 
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elongated polygon approximating to an 
ellipse — had been unconsciously followed 
by him at St. Benetfink, Threadneedle 
Street. All these, and some others, which 
have been recently advocated, he tried, 
and more or less succeeded with, in his 
lifelong effort to meet the practical wants 
which he had to provide for, and yet to 
meet them in a dignified and artistic way. 

The principles on which his smaller 
churches are designed differ considerably 
from those which may be traced at St. 
Paul’s. In them he was aiming at cer- 
tain definite ends and uses, which shaped 
each building from its origin to its close. 
It was his wish to make St. Paul’s also 
fulfil those purposes which in his day still 
remained toa cathedral, and to let them 
govern its whole arrangement. Here he 
was overruled: the design he had pre- 
pared was rejected, and he was given to 
understand that the promoters simply 
wished him to repeat, in the Roman style, 
the kind of building which from custom 
people associated with the word “ cathe- 
dral.” He submitted, and with disap- 
pointment and grief has left us in St. 
Paul’s, not the best that he could have 
done, but only the best that he was allowed 
todo. Soitis with architects. A painter 
may paint what he will; a sculptor may 
model what he will; a musician may com- 
pose and a poet may write whatever each 
sees to be best; but an architect can go 
no further than his clients will follow him. 
He may make drawings, indeed; but the 
drawing of an unexecuted building does 
not even show that it would have been 
possible to execute it — much less that it 
would have been satisfactory at all points 
within and without. Just as a painter’s 
work is a picture, and not the mere out- 
line for a picture ; just as a sculptor’s work 
is a statue, and not the mere sketch on 
paper for a statue; so, but even more 
thoroughiy and emphatically, an archi- 
tect’s work is a building, and not the mere 
plan or view of a building. His produc- 
tions, then, it is always in the power of 
others to influence to an extent beyond 
that to which the productions of most 
other artists can be influenced; and this 
fact will have its weight in any criticism 
of architecture that means to be fair and 
just. It is easy to illustrate this from 
Wren’s own practice. Nothing in his 
parish churches, perhaps, impresses com- 
mon observers more unplesantly than the 
pewing. The worshippers are boxed up 
in rooms within a room; the height and 
heaviness and discomfort of the pews are 
proverbial ; and for all these things Wren 
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popularly gets the blame. Yet he is so 
far from deserving it, that in the before- 
quoted letter of 1708 he records his ear- 
nest wish to have had benches instead of 
pews; “ but,” he says, “there is no stem- 
ming the tide of profit, nor the advantage 
of the pew-keepers.” 

We have seen in Wren, then, a designer 
of the modern period who was yet a true 
artist; a man who mastered his style, in- 
stead of being mastered by it—to whom 
it was always a means and never an end. 
We have seen in him a so-called classicist 
whose deepest thoughts were all non- 
classic, whose towers are full of Gothic 
spirit, and his plans of Eastern inventive- 
ness. We have seen in him an architect 
deprived of nearly all aids to architecture, 
yet victorious; and a church-builder to 
whom precedent was nothing and novelty 
nothing, but reasonableness, expressive- 
ness, and beauty, everything. Such was 
his work: what were his wages ? 

England treated Wren much as she 
treated Milton; and the price paid for St. 
Paul’s is only worthy to be named with 
that given for “Paradise Lost.” The 
pamphleteers reviled him from their gar- 
rets; the great Sir Vistos of the period, 
who had dabbled in building, and thought 
themselves better architects than Wren 
by at least thirty thousand a year, maligned 
him when living, and perhaps slandered 
him when dead. The salary he received 
would by itself hardly have kept him alive 
to do his work, and half of it was stopped 
for years by act of Parliament, “thereby 
to encourage him,” so the clause runs, 
“to finish the same with the utmost dili- 
gence and expedition.” It is the sort of 
encouragement which in this country art- 
ists of all kinds have frequently met with ; 
but Wren’s achievements had been so 
great that it was ultimately felt he de- 
served something more. He was there- 
fore turned out of the crown surveyorship 
after more than fifty years’ service, with- 
out pension or thanks; and his appoint- 
ment given to one Benson, who is deserv- 
edly immortalized in the “ Dunciad.” 

Wren did not complain; he had done 
his work, and that was enough for him. 
He was perhaps happier at last in not 
having been a “successful man,” for the 
successful man “has his good things 
now.” His triumphs, such as they were, 
had never turned his head; his ideal was 
always beyond them. He seems to have 
been one of those men who, while others 
are praising their work as it is, are at 
heart regretting that it is not what they 
meant it to be, and whose greatest achieve- 





ments therefore gain less credit with the 
world than the lowest failures of the 
empty, the boastful, and the self-satisfied. 
For a time, and perhaps a long time, peo- 
ple take both classes at their own valua- 
tion. Still, a victory is a victory, and a 
failure is a failure; and when the thinker 
and the talker have both passed away, the 
difference between their doings gradually 
discloses itself. Then it is too late to 
acknowledge it; the time for rewarding 
desert is over. But it is not for reward 
that the best work is done; it was not for 
reward that Wren did his. 
JAMES CUBITT. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE, 


MONSIEUR J. REINACH, who has made 
himself, so to speak, the intellectua! exec- 
utor of Gambetta, and who is publishing 
the complete collection of his speeches, 
with his despatches from Tours and from 
Bordeaux, has just given us a “ History 
of the Gambetta Ministry.” Nothing can 
be more melancholy than the story of 
those three months in which an appar- 
ently unassailable prestige was breaking 
down under that distrust which seems to 
be the inherent vice of democracies. 
There were faults, no doubt, on the side 
of Gambetta himself, and M. Reinach has 
not made this sufficiently clear; but it is 
none the less true that his fall was the 
result of a mixture of prejudice and cal- 
umny, blind passions and petty interests. 
Gambetta did not fall because he had 
made M. Allain Targé minister of finance, 
nor because he had made M. Paul Bert 
minister of religion, nor because he had 
yielded to the Radical cry for a revision 
of the constitution, and for three years’ 
military service for all citizens without 
exception; he fell because he had at- 
tempted to constitute a real government, 
which should have the courage to act and 
to bear the responsibility of its actions, 
and should be something more than the 
minion of deputies, themselves the min- 
ions of their electoral committees; he fell 
because he had resolved on a broad, ener- 
getic, and truly national policy, with which 
men of all parties might be proud to asso- 
ciate themselves. M. Reinach had op- 
portunities of watching very closely the 
évents of those three months, and he has 
given us a lively record of them, showing 
very plainly how the parliamentary storm 
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arose which swept away the Gambetta 
ministry. But it was more than this. 
His evil genius was against him. He 
came into power at an unlucky moment, 
forced on by the public curiosity rather 
than the public confidence. He was made 
to take office, not because people agreed 
with him, but because they wanted to see 
how he would go through with it. From 
the very first day his position was not 
that of a general leading his troops under 
fire, but that of a gymnast on the tight- 
rope in the midst of a circle of spectators, 
whom he is to astonish by his skill, and 
who are quite ready to hiss him if he fails 
in any part of the performance. A new 
ministry is generally allowed its honey- 
moon. The Gambetta ministry had but 
an April moon to begin with, and, as ill- 
luck would have it, the revolt in Egypt 
and the financial crash brought about by 
the Union Générale happened at that very 
moment. This was quite enough to prove 
that he was dragging the country into 
war, and to ruin his credit. Less thana 
year later, an accident removed him alto- 
gether from the scene. 

And now see what a curious freak of 
fate! No sooner is Gambetta dead, than 
M. Jules Ferry, a statesman of the most 
opposite character, who had never been 
among his intimates, and who might even 
have passed for his rival, steps forward 
to receive his political inheritance, be- 
comes the chief of his party, and all that 
Gambetta had failed to do, M. Ferry does. 
He takes for his colleagues a number of 
the ministers chosen by Gambetta — M. 
Raynal, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, M. Cam- 
penon, M. Martin-Feuillée, and no one 
complains, as they complained under 
Gambetta, that the ministry is wanting in 
prestige. That steady and faithful gov- 
ernment majority which Gambetta yearned 
for, and which he did not have for a single 
day, M. Ferry has succeeded in obtaining 
in the self-same Chamber, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he will be able to 
keep it. This, of course, is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that after the 
death of Gambetta many of the deputies 
saw the mistake they had made, and per- 
ceived that the country was beginning to 
be weary of their incapacity for govern- 
ment and wished for a stable ministry; 
but it is also due, on the one hand, to the 
personal ascendancy of M. Ferry, to his 
skill in parliamentary strategy, his knowl- 
edge of men, his coolness, and a dignity 
which makés it impossible to find a han- 
die against him; and, on the other hand, 
to circumstances which have been as per- 





sistently favorable to him as they were 
adverse to Gambetta. When he went to 
Cahors to inaugurate the monument raised 
to his illustrious predecessor, he was able 
to speak of him without a reservation in 
terms of magnificent eulogy. He stood 
there himself as a more fortunate Gam- 
betta, and shone in the reflected light of 
Gambetta’s greatness. 

Gambetta fell on the question of the 
revision of the Constitution. He wished, 
by a vote of the Chamber and of the Sen- 
ate, to limit beforehand the extent and 
the nature of the revision; the Chamber 
refused to limit either. M. Ferry pre- 
sents a bill for a limited revision, almost 
identical with that of Gambetta; and as 
four-fifths of the committee have adopted 
it, it is probable that before these lines 
appear in print, it will have been carried 
by a strong majority. Gambetta projected 
a colonial policy. The agreement he made 
with England for united action in Egypt 
was one of the causes of his fall. M. 
Ferry has established a French protecto- 
rate in Tunis: has obtaine:: from China, 
by the treaty of Tien-tsin, the recognition 
of French supremacy in Annam and Ton- 
quin. He is developing French interests 
in Madagascar, on the Congo, and in Sen- 
egal; he is perhaps about to obtain ad- 
vantages in Morocco and in Egypt, — and 
everybody is delighted with him. The 
whole financial world rose against Gam- 
betta’s proposed action in the matter of 
the railways; M. Ferry has come to an 
agreement with the companies by which 
he secures for the State some part at least 
of the advantages contemplated by Gam- 
betta. He has disposed of the irritating 
question of the magistracy by a law which, 
while it is not a very good one, satisfies 
some of the demands of the republican 
party without violating the principles of 
our judicial organization. Finally, it is 
even possible that he may be able to settle 
in some tolerable fashion the much more 
difficult question of military service ; but 
this is more doubtful, considering how ill 
we have begun. 

In all these matters M. Ferry may be 
congratulated on his skill and his good 
fortune, though his attitude may not in 
every case deserve equal approbation. 
For his foreign policy there can be noth- 
ing but praise. Though new to diplo- 
macy, he has brought into it from the 
first all the tact of a man trained to affairs. 
His temperament is here of great service 
to him. He is cool, astute, persevering ; 
he is not to be put off with words, and 
prefers a solid gain to the most brilliant 
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appearances. The treaty of Tien-tsin was 
concluded with a rapidity, secrecy, and 
moderation which did the highest honor 
both to M. Ferry and to M. Fournier, the 
officer of marine whem he employed. The 
conclusion of the agreement with the 
African Association was an” admirable 
means of protecting French interests on 
the Congo without touching the suscepti- 
bilities of other powers. In Morocco our 
moral situation is most satisfactory, and, 
thanks to the skilful direction of affairs in 
Tunis, France has recovered throughout 
the Mussulman world the prestige she lost 
in 1881. We cannot yet say what will be 
M. Ferry’s course of action in Egypt; but 
we may well believe that, while he intends 
to secure the necessary guarantees for our 
interests there, it is his aim to secure 
them in concert with England without 
chafing English sensibilities or endanger- 
ing a government which has always acted 
loyally towards France. The real ques- 
tion — and it is. an anxious one —is, how 
far the nation is in a state to profit by the 
opportunities afforded by our military and 
diplomatic successes. The military cam- 
paign which has placed Sontay and Bac- 
ninh in our hands was admirably con- 
ducted, and with comparatively little 
expense; the diplomatic campaign was 
a still more brilliant success; the com- 


mercial campaign has yet to be entered 


on. The future of our colonies must de- 
pend entirely on the activity and skill of 
our industrial and commercial classes. Is 
France to have ploughed and sown for 
the foreigners to reap? 

In the matter of domestic policy, M. 
Ferry cannot be accused of being want- 
ing in courage or decision. Not only has 
he resolutely broken with the Intransi- 
geants, repeating at the banquet at Péri- 
gueux, after the ceremony at Cahors, the 
declaration of war made at Havre, but he 
has known how to curb, in several in- 
stances, the impatience of his own party, 
and to oppose his political wisdom to 
several popular measures. In this way he 
refused the demand of M. Paul Bert for 
the augmentation of all the teachers’ sala- 
aries, when the budget for 1883 had 
wound up with a deficit, and a new deficit 
might be counted on for 1884. By ener- 
getically opposing any such increase of 
expenditure, and by promoting economies 
in all the public services, M. Ferry 
showed himself a true patriot, and not a 
flatterer of the populace. This financial 
crisis, which presses at once on the State 
and on private individvals, is principally 
due to the slackening of industrial activity. 
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In the discussions which took place in 
the Chamber on this subject, M. Ferry 
was almost the only person who spoke 
sense. He even scouted, as useless, the 
idea of a parliamentary inquiry into the 
causes of the crisis. It was carried, nev- 
ertheless; and only served to show how 
thoroughly he was in the right. The del- 
egates of the various trades who defiled 
before the committee, instead of speaking’ 
as practical men on practical matters, 
took to repeating the political absurdities 
they had caught up at public meetings. 
As a remedy for the economic crisis, they 
proposed the suppression of the Senate, or 
the separation of Church and State — 
when they did not propose the abolition 
of private property. Even those who were 
a little more reasonable saw only the sec- 
ondary and accessory causes of the evil, 
such as the Treaty of Frankfort and the 
invasions of foreign workmen. No one 
pointed out the true causes —the rise in 
the price of labor consequent on the ex- 
actions of the men, the idle and luxurious 
habits of the working classes of the 
towns, especially Paris, and the narrow 
and selfish parsimony of the bourgeois 
class who will not venture their money in 
industrial enterprise. The committee of 
inquiry allowed itself the pleasure of hav- 
ing the principal orators of the public 
meetings to speak before it. What they 
had to say was perfectly valueless ; but the 
very importance assumed by these igno- 
rant declaimers, and the credulity with 
which they are listened to by the work- 
men, is perhaps itself one of the causes of 
the economic uneasiness from which we 
are suffering. The strike at Anzin, which 
lasted six weeks, and from which it will 
take the unhappy men who joined init a 
long time to recover, was purely the result 
of the stupid and criminal instigations of 
some of these agitators. It cost the com- 
pany and French industry dear; and it 
benefited only the Belgian coal mines. 
Curiously enough, one of these agitators 
is M. Maurice de Talleyrand, a nobleman 
of distinguished family, who, after ruining 
his fortunes by his extravagance, re- 
trieved them in the mines of America, and 
is now preparing to play a part in politics 
by throwing himself into the most ad- 
vanced socialistic propaganda. 

But while, in :matters of foreign and 
financial policy, M. Ferry has shown him- 
self a true leader, it may be questioned 
whether he has at all points displayed the 
same courage, and whether ‘he might not 
have done better to repudiate some por- 
tions of the heritage he received from 
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Gambetta, the acceptance of which may 
lead to serious consequences. There are 
some cynical minds to which opportunism 
appears to consist in doing ill oneself lest 
others should do worse. It would be very 
unjust to apply such a definition as this to 
the general policy of the government; but 
it seems to be not wholly without applica- 
tion when one thinks of the bill for regu- 
lating military service now under discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies. If this 
bill, which makes military service for 
three years compulsory on all Frenchmen 
without exception, ever comes to be put in 
force, it will result, first of all, in a lower- 
ing of the intellectual level of the nation, 
and then, when the system is felt to be 
intolerable, in the reduction of the period 
of service, first to two years, and then to 
one, and the consequent ruin of the mili- 
tary power of thecountry. It would have 
been worthy of a statesman like M. Ferry 
to offer an unflinching opposition to this 
foolish law, to denounce it as springing 
from a levelling spirit destructive of social 
order, to show that it must lead to the 
most disastrous results, financial, intel- 
lectual, and military, to propose in its 
place a simple scheme for the reform of 
the mode of exemption, making it the 
privilege of intelligence and not of wealth, 
and reducing the period of service from 
five years to three, and then to keep reso- 
lutely to his own programme. If the 
Chamber had not supported him on the 
question, the intelligence of the nation 
would have been with him, and his repu- 
tation as a statesman would have gained 
rather than lost; he would have had a 
greater moral force in reserve for the fu- 
ture. -Instead of this, he remained silent; 
he allowed General Campenon, who al- 
most seems to covet the laurels worn by 
the Radical general Thibaudin, to sup- 
port the bill in its-extreme form, and to 
assert that he represented the views of the 
whole Cabinet. It was not until the Lib- 
eral journals had protested loud and long 
that a timid amendment was put forward 
by M. Durand, the under-secretary of pub- 
lic instruction, suggesting a hybrid plan, 
by which a very small number of young 
men should be completely exempted from 
military service. This is at once too much 
and too little. It is too much, because 
one year’s service ought to be required 
from everybody; and it is too little, be- 
cause the privilege of serving one year 
only ought practically to be given to the 
whole é/i¢e of the nation. M. Ferry has, 
of course, his answer. He might say that, 
knowing beforehand the impossibility of 





carrying out such a law, knowing that the 
Senate would never pass such a bill into 
law at all, he has not chosen to compro- 
mise his authority in the Chamber by at- 
tacking a project to which the deputies 
attach a purely electoral value, and which 
they do not honestly care to see realized ; 
and that he prefers to devote himself 
quietly to the development of his scheme 
of foreign policy. But, plausible as this 
excuse may be, we hold that on a question 
of such importance it is the duty of the 
head of the government to express a dis- 
tinct conviction, to give a direction to pub- 
lic opinion, and to prevent the spread of 
dangerous hopes and ideas amongst the 
mass of the electors. This idea of equality, 
pushed to the extreme, might lead to con- 
sequences as disastrous as those produced 
in 1848 by the idea of the drort au travail. 

The question of the magistracy and that 
of the revision are much less serious, be- 
cause they are purely parliamentary, and 
do not much interest the masses. The 
Revisionist League has proved this. It 
attempted to create a revisionist move- 
ment in the country, and failed. M. Ferry 
evidently had no wish either to sift the 
magistracy or to interfere with the Senate ; 
in these matters he has only consented to 
act himself in order to cut away the ground 
from under the feet of his adversaries. 
The question of the magistracy has been 
treated, as was pointed out in a former 
article, with all possible moderation. The 
law which was passed had the advantage 
of diminishing the number of useless mag- 
istrates, and of ridding the government of 
a certain proportion of hostile ones. But 
if the country has gained a good deal by 
the law, the ministry has gained little or 
nothing. It has had small thanks for the 
progress achieved, and much blame for 
the inevitable mistakes made in reconsti- 
tuting the Jersonne/ of the tribunals. This 
has been seen just lately in the scandalous 
debates to which the administration of Cor- 
sica has given rise. Republicans who are 
neither Radicals nor Intransigeants have 
accused the government of making over 
the conduct of affairs in Corsica to the 
caprice of two deputies, M. Aréne and M, 
Péraldi, and of having been guided in the 
choice of magistrates and -other function- 
aries, not by the merits or the political 
opinions of the candidates, but simply by 
their character as friends or foes of those 
two gentlemen. These grievances were 
exaggerated, but they were not wholly fac- 
titious ; and what has happened in Corsica 
has happened also, in some cases, on the 
mainland, 
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As to revision, the great disadvantage 
of the proposals made by the government 
is that they disturb the minds of moderate 
men without satisfying the Radicals, and 
also that they tend to bolster up in the 
popular mind the idea that the guarantees 
of good government are to be sought 
rather in the mechanism of the Constitu- 
tion than in the wisdom of those who have 
to apply it. Nothing could be more puerile 
than the bill which is about to be passed. 
A clause is to be put into the Constitution 
forbidding the revision of the form of gov- 
ernment. But what is to hinder the re- 
vision of the clauseitself? Suppose there 
should ever be a Royalist majority in 
Parliament, who is to prevent their sup- 
pressing the clause and revising the re- 
public? In the second place, the electoral 
basis of the Senate is to be enlarged, by 
increasing the number of delegates sent 
up by the towns, and by having the suc- 
cessors of the irremovable deputies of to- 
day chosen by senators and deputies 
together, and for a period of only nine 
years. This reform will do very little to 
alter the character of senatorial represen- 
tation ; what little it does will be to lower 
its status; and, in any case, the Senate 
will still be elected by an indirect suffrage, 
and not by universal suffrage pure and 
simple. Finally, the Senate is to be una- 
ble to reinstate, in the form of an amend- 
ment, credits which have been rejected by 
the Chamber. This is intended to put a 
stop to the possibility of conflicts between 
the two Chambers on matters relating to 
the budget. No one seems to realize 
that the fear of conflict is the very thing 
that makes it any use to have two Cham- 
bers at all; that, as no one can have any 
interest in prolonging a struggle, mutual 
concessions are made, and these conces- 
sions go to form the political character of 
those who make them, and to create har- 
mony among the various powers of the 
State, by discouraging extreme measures 
of any sort. Moreover, as this restriction 
of the financial prerogatives of the Senate 
has to be balanced by forbidding the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to suppress, by a vote 
on the budget, any department created by 
a law, it may perhaps turn out that the 
financial rights of the Chamber have been 
even more impaired than those of the Sen- 
ate. As a matter of fact, the revision 
comes to very little on the whole. If it 
has the effect of ridding us for some time 
to come of all proposals for revising the 
Constitution, we may congratulate our- 
selves on having passed it; but if we are 
to be perpetuaily overhauling the machin- 


ery of the State, the country will grow 
weary, and will begin to feel that it is liv- 
ing under a provisional government —a 
sentiment which would be fatal to the re- 
public. A 

The point which is of vital importance 
now is to give the country sufficient con- 
fidence in the stability of the government 
for the budget to right itself, for commerce 
and industry to revive, and for the depu- 
ties to feel it their interest to adhere firm- 
ly to the ministry they have so far sup- 
ported. From this point of view, the 
recent municipal elections look hopeful. 
In Paris, it is true, the Autonomists, and 
even the Revolutionists, have obtained a 
real success. In some of the large towns 
the Intransigeant ranks have been 
strengthened ; and in a considerable num- 
ber of rural communes the reactionary 
party has had the majority; but the elec- 
tions, as a whole, have been a triumph for 
the ministry. The publicity of the meet- 
ings of the municipal councils, enforced 
by the recent municipal law, will help to 
bring to light the stupidity and incapacity 
of the greater part of the Intransigeant 
representatives. That party is now in- 
deed almost annihilated, through the dis- 
order produced inits ranks by the various 
socialistic and revolutionary coteries, who 
make it their business, first of all, to 
discredit the deputies of the Extreme 
Left, denouncing them to the electors as 
accomplices of the dourgeoisie, and, next, 
to discredit themselves and each other by 
mutual calumnies and by the public dis- 
play of their vanity and ignorance. The 
Anarchists especially, few as they are, 
render a signal service to people of sense. 
Some of them speak of the sufferings of 
the proletariat in eloquent and touching 
tones, which remind us of the first fathers 
of the Church, or of the great preachers 
of the Middle Ages; but when they come 
to describing the social organization as it 
should be, their ideas are so childish, so 
conjradictory, so absurd, that they carry 
their own refutation with them. On no 
account should the Anarchists be sup- 
pressed; they are the helots of democ- 
racy; they show to what depths we may 
.descend if we give ourselves up to the 
chimerical dreams of Socialists and lev- 
ellers. 

Whilst the Chamber is wasting on re- 
vision and military service the time it had 
better be giving to the budget, the Senate 
has passed the first reading of a law which 
may have the gravest consequences for 





French society — the Divorce Bill. Every 
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majority which sanctioned this reform. 
It shows that public opinion, which until 
a few years ago was steadily opposed to 
divorce, is now almost unanimously in 
favor of it. This change of feeling may 
no doubt be attributed in part to the en- 
ergetic campaign of M. Naquet; but it is 
chiefly due to the increasing prevalence of 
wife-murder, followed by acquittal before 
the tribunals. The absence of divorce 
from our code has practically resulted in 
the toleration of murder in case of adultery 
or desertion. The Senate was much im- 
pressed, moreover, by the weakness of the 
speeches of M. Jules Simon and M. Allou, 
who spoke against the bill. Instead of 
serious arguments, based on legal, histor- 
ical, or social grounds, they contented 
themselves with sentimental declamations 
on the eternity of love, the sanctity of 
marriage, and the indissoluble nature of 
vows, which sounded more like the rhet- 
oric of the bar than the reasoning of sober 
politicians. What makes the question of 
divorce peculiarly difficult to discuss is, 
that it is a practical rather than a theoret- 
ical question, and that it is impossible to 
know without experience all that is to be 
said for or against it. Noone can main- 
tain that divorce is theoretically worse 
than legal separation, which has the same 
disadvantage, together with others pecul- 
iar to it; but it may be supposed that ina 
country where the marriage tie is already 
none too strict, the possibility of divorce 
may tend torelaxitstillfurther. It would 
be very humiliating for us if, as M. Allou 
imagines, divorce were to produce in 
France an amount of social disorder which 
exists neither in Germany, nor in Belgium, 
nor in England; but wouldit doso? The 
question has two sides ; and if it is possi- 
ble that some married people might be 
encouraged in transgression by the hope 
of divorce, it is equally possible that oth- 
ers might be restrained from transgression 
by the fear of it. It was at any rate nec- 
essary to put the law of France in har- 
mony with the principles which govern 
secular society, and which refuse to rec- 
ognize perpetual vows or enforced celi- 
bacy. The law voted by the Senate, 
moreover, surrounds the right of divorce 
with difficulties enough to guarantee it 
against abuse. 

The legislation of divorce will at least 
have the advantage of greatly diminishing 
the interest which in France always at- 
taches to adultery, and which has made it 
the basis of our theatrical and romantic 
literature. It was useless to say that the 
subject was worn out; it was always re- 


newed, and it always interested. Unfor- 
funately it does not follow that our literary 
morals will benefit by the change. For 
some time past those of our novelists who 
have tried to get out of this eternal round 
of conjugal infidelities have mostly fallen 
toa still baser level,and made us think 
with regret of Dumas fére and George 
Sand, who gave us at least, if not morality, 
an atmospherg of real and generous pas- 
sion. The great success — say rather, 
the great scandal—of the day is the 
“ Blasphémes ” of Jean Richepin. The ex- 
travagant praise bestowed on this volume 
of poetry is one of the most striking signs 
of the cecay of literary taste, and even of 
critical capacity, in France. That the 
Figaro should aver that nothing greater 
has appeared since Dante is perhaps not 
much. The Figaro represents the opin- 
ions of the boulevard, and does not shine 
by its moral elevation. But that the 
Temps, the most earnest of all the Parisian 
journals, should give its all but unreserved 
admiration to one of the most cynically 
immoral books we have seen for a long 
time — that M. Sarcey should find no poet 
to compare with M. Richepin but Homer 
and Victor Hugo—this is astounding. 
And the critics who pronounce these judg- 
ments hardly deign to recognize a thinker 
and a poet such as Sully Prudhomme. 
As a matter of fact, in this volume, in 
which he throws mud not only on all that 
is called divine, but on his father and his 
mother, on man, on life, on nature, on 
reason, M. Richepin shows himself after 
all only a clever versifier. All this blas- 
pheming rage, this epilepsy of impiety, is 
but the cold-blooded rhetoric of a writer 
who hopes to succeed by scandalizing. 
M. Richepin has plenty of talent; he has 
style, force, animation, even eloquence; 
but of thought or imagination he has very 
little indeed. The idea on which his vol- 
ume is based —that of the revolt of a 
Turanian against Aryan ethics —is a 
mere farce, invented some time ago by 
his colleagues at the Ecole Normale. 
Some ten years ago M. Richepin brought 
out a volume of verse, the *“* Chanson des 
Gueux,” which contained ten times as 
much real poetry as the “ Blasphémes.” 
He had put his heart into it, and his 
brains. Into the “ Blasphémes” he has 
put nothing but his cleverness and his 
thirst for notoriety and a sensation. If, 
as he informs us, there are three volumes 
more of the same kind to follow, we may 
safely predict the rapid exhaustion of a 





vein which is already so much impover- 
ished. 
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It is hard on M. Daudet to speak of him 
in the same breath with M. Richepin; but 
he too has yielded, in his “* Sapho,” to the 
baser tendencies of contemporary litera- 
ture. One’s gorge rises at this compla- 
cent study of the sensual enslavement of 
a good and somewhat stupid young man 
by a woman who has known everything 
she should not, even when the brilliant 
gifts of the writer compel one’s admira- 
tion. Never has M. Daudet been clev- 
erer. He has often been prolix, affected, 
a word-painter rather than a student of 
human nature; but here the narrative is 
rapid, incisive, and vigorous, and the per- 
sonages stand out in relief as in real life. 
The two southern types, Uncle Césaire 
and Aunt Divonne, are finished studies; 
and if young Gaussin is somewhat washed 
out and uninteresting, the woman who 
ruined him is sculptured with the hand of 
amaster. But, even apart from the moral 
objection which may be taken to Daudet’s 
work, there is something uncomfortable 
in it from a literary point of view — the 
curious readiness with which this able 
novelist keeps changing his style. After 
beginning with a simple, graceful, agree- 
able manner — not indeed his own, since 
we find it in other southern writers, such 
as Paul Aréne and J. Aicard —he allowed 
himself to be influenced to a most ex- 
traordinary extent by that of the two De 
Goncourts. In “ Le Nabab,” and in “ Les 
Rois en Exil,” his style is involved, over- 
charged, and often pretentious, full of ab- 
stractions and technical terms, and wil- 
fully incorrect; he subordinates the natu- 
ral to the effective. In ‘“ Numa Roumes- 
tan” and “ The Evangelist” we see this 
influence die away ; and in “ Sapho ” there 
is no longer a trace of it, and we find in- 
stead an evident imitation of the broad, 
clear, and sober style of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, with a sprinkling of phrases from 
Zola. He could not, it is true, have found 
a better model than Guy de Maupassant, 
who is the most remarkable writer of the 
naturalistic school, and whose last vol- 
ume “Miss Harriet,” contains two or 
three charming stories. But it is singular 
that a man so original as Daudet, both in 
his mode of feeling and in his creation of 
types, has not been able to evolve a style 
of his own. What distinguishes him, to 
his advantage, from others of the natu- 
ralists, is the sympathy, the tenderness, 
the human touch, that one never fails to 
findin him. Depraved as his “Sapho” 
may be, there is something in her that 
is good and even noble. Daudet loves 
humanity. Zola and Maupassant hate 





and despise it, as Flaubert did. Every 
page of the little review just published 
by the leaders of the school, Zola, Huys- 
man, and Caze—the Revue Indépen- 
dante — bristles with contempt for hu- 
man nature. It is the same with Zola’s 
last novel, “ La Joie de Vivre.” Here, as 
in almost all his works, there are not only 
scenes depicted with extraordinary vigor; 
there is an interesting central idea. His 
Pauline is one of those feminine natures, 
all devotion and self-abnegation, which 
exist only to give themselves. She allows 
herself to be plundered by her cousin, 
whom she loves —a weak, nervous, artis- 
tic, egoistic creature, always imagining 
impossible enterprises and persevering in 
nothing. Then she finds out that he loves 
some one else, and she helps them to 
marry. It does not even occur to her 
that she is being heroic. She tries to 
bring harmony into the disunited house- 
hold — for they come to that soon enough ; 
she saves the child of the woman who 
has supplanted her, and makes for her- 
self a sort of imaginary motherhood by 
her love and self-sacrifice. We have here 
the elements of a really fine study, and 
some of the scenes are finely treated ; but 
not to speak of passages the coarseness 
of which makes makes one drop the book 
from one’s hand, the spirit in which it is 
written is enough to destroy the beauty of 
the conception. The very devotion of 
Pauline is treated as a fatality of her na- 
ture; she is devoted just as other people 
are mad, or epileptic, or hysterical. 
Where it is not a disease, it is an animal 
instinct; there is not a trace in it of the 
elevation of the conscious moral being. 
The “Joie de Vivre” is a heart-rending 
book. The hatred of life breathes through 
every page of it. 

One is glad to turn from work like this 
to that of other writers, less powerful, in- 
deed, but healthier and more refreshing 
— such, for instance, as M. George Duruy, 
who, in his pleasant and striking story of 
“ Andrée,” has just made a successful 
début in fiction. His heroine is an inter- 
esting type of girlhood; his little observa- 
tions on society and the world are partic- 
ularly bright and true; and his style is 
fresh, buoyant, and sférituel. Such, 
again, is M. Pouvillon, in “ L’Innocent,” 
where he touches off with a vigorous hand 
and with picturesque effect the manners 
of the peasantry of the south. And such, 
especially, is M. A. Theuriet in his last 
volume, * Tante Aurélie,” which is one 
of his very best. In his earlier works the 
plot was good and the life of the small 
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towns was felicitously described; but the 
characters were not very deeply studied. 
In “ Madame Heurteloup ” and in “ Tante 
Aurélie,” on the contrary, we find original 
types, forcibly drawn, and very taking in 
their originality. But let the reader be- 
ware of being led away by the — 
name of M. E. de Goncourt’s last novel, 
“Chérie.” It is the story of a girl 
brought up in court society under the em- 
pire, with a mind depraved by artificial 
excitements, who ends by dying because 
she has set her heart on marrying and 
cannot. There is plenty of talent in the 
book, and M.- de Goncourt has taken 
pains with it. There is a good deal of 
subtle observation spent on the study of 
the unreal and dissolute life of fashion- 
able society ; but with it all there is need- 
less grossness, puerility, pretentiousness, 
and bad taste. M. de Goncourt says in 
his. preface that he and his brother Jules 
will have been the originators of three of 
the great movements of the nineteenth 
century. They have, by their “ Germinie 
Lacerteux,” created the naturalistic novel ; 
they have brought the eighteenth century 
into fashion again; and they have discov- 
ered Japanese art. All this may be true, 


toa certain extent; the question is, Are 


we the gainers by it? No onecan deny 
that the De Goncourts have exercised a 


great influence on contemporary fiction ; 
but they have helped to materialize its 
rendering of character, and to replace the 
study of human nature by that of the ner- 


vous system. It may be well to do justice 
to Japanese art and to the eighteenth 
century; but Japanese oddity has spoilt 
the eye of more than one of our painters, 
and produced a taste for the fantastic in 
furniture; and the eighteenth-century 
mania has had by no means exclusively 
good results. The passion for gimcracks 
takes the place of the pursuit of art; and 
the licentiousnesses of eighteenth-century 
literature find only too many readers and 
imitators in our own day. Ifthe De Gon- 
courts have enriched our language with 
some refinements of expression and con- 
struction, they have, at the same time, 
injured and distorted it, and impaired its 
characteristically French qualities of sim- 
plicity, clearness, and precision. 
Unfortunately, our literary taste is im- 
paired, not only as to the form, but as to 
the substance, too. We must have every- 
thing peppered. Happy the writer who 
lives far enough apart from the world of 
letters to keep his sense of the beautiful 
fresh and unspoilt. This has been the 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVII. 2420 
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good fortune of the great Provencal poet, 
F, Mistral. He lives at Maillane, a small 
southern town, and there, far from the 
madding crowd of Parisian life, he has 
produced three masterpieces, “ Mireille,” 
“* Calendau,” and “ Nerto.” They are not, 
itis true, quite free from artificiality, for 
they are written in a dialect which is 
neither the real old Provencal nor the 
modern fa/ozs, but a combination of the po- 
et’s own; but for genuine inspiration and 
creative genius he ranks with the high- 
est. As one reads him, involuntary com- 
parisons spring up in one’s mind with 
the great poets, Homer, Theocritus, and 
Dante. His last work, “ Nerto,” takes 
us back to the fifteenth century, and gives 
us a pure and passionate love story, re- 
lieved against a background of medizval 
civilization, the pontifical court at Avi- 
gnon, and the life of the great lords of the 
south of France. It is a fresco painting, 
laid on with marvellous ease and vivid- 
ness of color; it is poetry fresh sprung 
from the source, and drawing its inspira- 
tion alike from nature, history, and inward 
emotion, 

Mistral is mainly an epic poet; but we 
have other writers who have caught the 
spirit of our popular lyric poetry, the ex- 
pression of simple and natural feelings in 
tones of quiet melancholy or of artless 
mirth. Some of the prettiest pieces in 
A. Theuriet’s “ Livre de la Pays” are of 
this sort; and G. Vicaire has just pub- 
lished a volume of ** Emaux Bressans ” as 
sweet and wholesome as the smell of a 
bunch of wild flowers. M. Ticaire sings 
his own country of La Bresse; he sings 
its glorious landscapes, its pretty girls, 
and its fat pullets; and he sings them in 
words full of life and color, to measures 
which remind us of our popular songs. 

Besides all this fiction and poetry, sev- 
eral remarkable works of another kind 
have lately appeared. Amongst them is 
the second volume of Amiel’s “Journal 
Intime.” We have already spoken of the 
singular fate of the Genevan professor 
who could not bring himself to publish 
anything during his lifetime except a few 
little volumes of verse, because he felt too 
keenly the immeasurable distance between 
his ideal and anything he could achieve 
towards the realization of it, and who left 
behind him in his private journal a book 
of exquisite literary taste and expression, 
combining extraordinary powers of de- 
scription with philosophic profundity of 
thought. The second volume can hardly 
produce such a sensation as the first, be- 
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cause it is but a continuation of the same 
thing; but its psychological and moral 
interest is perhaps even greater. While 
Amiel was yet young he seems to have 
been perfectly content with the metaphys- 
ical reveries which were sapping his power 
of action and production; but as time 
goes on the tragic sense of life having 
been a failure, of unfulfilled possibilities, 
and unused gifts of heart and mind, steeps 
everything he writes in a peculiar melan- 
choly. He had spent his life in meditat- 
ing a work he had never accomplished, in 
dreaming of marriage without ever mak- 
ing up his mind to marry, in a search for 
truth which had brought him no final sat- 
isfaction; and now age was upon him, 
and disease, and death. He wrote to the 
last; he resigned himself with the medi- 
tative acquiescence of a sage and the 
emotions of a Christian; he tells us all 
his sorrows, his conflicts, and his cour- 
age. What interests us so deeply in 
Amiel is the curious combination of dis- 
tinctively Christian feeling with intellec- 
tual scepticism, tending towards panthe- 
ism. It would be impossible to find a 
loftier moral nature, a tenderer conscience, 
a mind more imbued with the sense of 
sin; and yet the whole of his intellectual 
convictions tend to the negation of this 
idea. He remains to the last a Buddhist 
in theory and a Christian at heart. 

M. Renan, for his part, contrives to 
reconcile his ethics and his philosophy. 
If there is something of the Buddhist in 
his profound sense of the nothingness of 
things, he is far enough from it in his 
optimistic temper. To the Buddhist life 
is tragic. He sees in it disease and evil, 
poverty and death; and he endeavors to 
teach man to cure himself of the malady 
of existence. M. Renan, on the contrary, 
feels that life is good, and hopes it is 
always going to be better; his morality is 
a purely esthetic morality; duty is not in 
his eyes a painful conflict against evil, but 
the free and happy development of the 
human individuality. Every strong orig- 
inal type of humanity is delightful to him, 
be it Marcus Aurelius or Francis of As- 
sisi. His new volume of “Religious 
Studies ” contains, amongst other things, 
a fine study of the hero of medizval reli- 
gious life; a long memoir on Joachim de 
Flore, a mystic heresiarch whose doctrines 
were mixed up with those of St. Francis; 
and a paper on Buddhism which places 
us abreast of recent discoveries relating 
to that most widespread of all religions, 





finest qualities, his ample and varied style, 
his marvellous erudition, and his exuber- 
ance of thought. 

If there be a mind in absolute contrast 
with those of Renan and Amiel, it is 
surely that of M. Guizot. Not only does 
he believe that truth exists, but he is quite 
certain that he has got it; and this cer- 
tainty spurshimtoaction. Very different 
views may be taken of M. Guizot’s politi- 
cal career, but it is impossible for any one 
who reads the “ Letters” just published 
by his daughter to refuse him the respect 
and admiration due to the elevation of his 
character and the disinterestedness of his 
life. M. Guizot was not a profound or 
original philosopher; but he had the gift 
of generalizing, and of seeing everything 
from a high and noble standpoint. He is 
always most of all a moralist. Politically 
this may have been a disadvantage to him; 
but the unswerving moral purpose shown 
in every act of his public and private life 
does honor to his character as a man. 
Add to this a striking simplicity and ten- 
derness of heart, sm it will be seen that 
there is no want of attractiveness in this 
austere figure of the statesman and the 
man of learning. 

Another newly published correspon- 
dence is the “Letters of Mallet du 
Pan.” They are purely political papers, 
addressed by that eminent publicist to the 
emperor of Germany during the last 
months of the Convention and the Direc- 
tory. Mallet du Pan was a large-minded 
and very learned man, of moderate opin- 
ions, whom the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion had driven into the ranks of the 
refugees, but whose connections in France 
kept him well informed as to what was 
passing there. The clear-sighted pessi- 
mism with which he regards the condition 
of the country in many ways contrasts 
oddly with his optimistic illusions as to 
the return of the Bourbons. He is a bet- 
ter judge of events and of the passions of 


'the multitude than of the characters of 


individual men. Here his personal an- 
tipathies cloud his judgment. He takes 
Bonaparte for nothing more than a worth- 
less charlatan, and keeps assuring the 
emperor of his imminent discredit and 
defeat. Who could have guessed that the 
charlatan was so soon to be the imperial 
correspondent’s son-in-law? These let- 
ters are some of the most precious docu- 
ments we have belonging to the end of 
the eighteenth century. They give a vig- 


| orous analysis of the ravages produced by 
and to the philosophic conceptions which | Jacobin ideas; and M. Taine, who has 
underlie it. The book has all M. Renan’s | written a valuable preface to them, finds 
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that they confirm a good many of his own 
impressions. 

Another interesting book on the same 
period is M. Bardoux’s “ Pauline de Beau- 
mont.”” Mme. de Beaumont, a woman of 
keen sensibility, and unusual mental ca- 
pacity, had seen nearly all her family per- 
ish on the scaffold; and separated from 
her unworthy husband, and ruined in 
health and fortune, she consoled herself 
for some years with the friendship of Jou- 
bert, and of a few other distinguished 
minds. Then she came to know ChAateau- 
briand, loved him, and was, perhaps, the 
inspirer of some of the finest portions of 
his work, and came at last to Rome to die 
near him, having given her whole soul to 
that magnificent egoist, who, six months 
later, found another lady to supply her 
place. Thanks to the numberless unpub- 
lished papers to which M. Bardoux has 
had access, and above all to the letters of 
Mme. de Beaumont herself, we have here 
not only a charming portrait of this noble 
woman, but a picture of literary life at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth. 

Books like this of M. Bardoux’s, like 
those of Amiel and Renan, and the “ Nou- 
velles” of Bourget, and the letters of 
George Sand, the fifth volume of which is 
just out, are a feast for the fastidious few ; 
they do not stir the masses like “ Sapho,” 
of which the fiftieth edition is announced 
on the covers of the first; or like “ The 
Prussian Secret Police” of Victor Tissot, 
which for the last fortnight has been fur- 
nishing the press with material as abun- 
dant and almost as substantial as the great, 
insoluble, overwhelming problem of Prince 
Victor’s separation from his father. M. 
Tissot’s book, written with his usual force 
and inventiveness, is a clever mixture of 
facts drawn from German sources (such 
as “ Stieber’s Memoirs,” “The Recoilec- 
tions of Wolheim de Fonseca,” etc.), of 
ante-chamber gossip, both German and 
French, and of absurd inventions. The 
influence of these books is deplorable. 
With thinking men, what is false in them 
discredits what is true; while, with those 
who do zo¢ think, what is true in them 
serves to wash down a whole mass of 
falsehoods. On every point on which my 
personal acquaintance with the facts al- 
lows of my verifying M. Tissot’s state- 
ments, I find them inexact or erroneous. 
Besides, when one comes to think of it, 
one shuts the book and asks, “ What 
then?” If M. Tissot wants to excite in- 
dignation against the Prussians, why does 
he put this motto to his book : “ Soubise,” 
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said Frederick the Great, “has a hundred 
cooks and only one spy. Ihave a hun- 
dred spies and one cook.” Of the two, 
Frederick was in the right, and Rosbach 
justified him. But I suspect that M. Tis- 
sot, who is a Swiss, cares less about in- 
juring Prussia than about going on turn- 
ing over national rancors to his own profit ; 
and he knows very well that the Germans 
have no great objection to books which 
give them an excuse for declaiming against 
the injustice, the violence, and the flip- 
pancy of the French. 

Pére Didou’s book on * The Germans,” 
is the very opposite of M. Tissot’s. The 
eloquent Dominican has visited Germany, 
and was very much struck with what he 
saw there, especially at the universities ; 
and he records his impressions in what is 
practically an enthusiastic defence of in- 
tellectual Germany. He has judged, I 
think, somewhat too hastily, and been the 
victim of some illusions. Looking closely 
at his work, one finds in it many little 
points which are incorrect ; but as a whole 
it is true. He has perceived that the 
higher education in Germany is no mere 
mechanism, but a living thing, part and 
parcel of the national life itself. 

French science is mainly represented 
by eminent men, trained either in the 
Ecole Normale, or the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and by outsiders who belong to no 
official body. German science is exclu- 
sively academic; all outsiders are what 
the Germans call laics — they count for 
nothing. Again, the strength of German 
science consists in its numbers, the heavy 
battalions it can move, the enormous 
amount of work produced, of facts accu- 
mulated, of ideas started. In France we 
have mostly generals, with very few sol- 
diers to follow them; and whilst the new 
military law is preparing to annihilate our 
little intellectual army altogether, death is 
already picking off some of its leaders. 
M. d’Haussonville was not by profession 
a savant, but a politician. He was a rep- 
resentative of the old zodlesse, who had 
utilized his enforced leisure under the 
Second Empire to produce some valuable 
historical works written in a good literary 
style —“ The History of the Union of 
Lorraine with France ” and “* The Church 
and the First Empire.” M. Mignet, on 
the other hand, without having ever be- 
longed to the professional staff, was a 
professed historian, who had made his 
fortune in a literary career. With a mind 
of wonderful perspicacity, equally at home 
in unravelling a diplomatic question, and 
in laying bare the springs of individual 
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character and action, and in the matter of 
style a finished artist, M. Mignet has left 
one great work which is the admiration of 
the learned, “ The Negotiations relative 
to the Spanish Succession,” and a number 
of smaller books which everybody knows, 
the “ Epitome of the History of the Rev- 
olution,” the “ Antonio Perez and Philip 
II.,” “ The Story of Mary Stuart,” and 
others. While the world of letters has 
sustained these two great losses, science 
has suffered not less cruelly. M. Dumas, 
who may be regarded as the second 
founder of French chemistry (Lavoisier 
being the first), had finished his work, and 
had been for some time resting in his glory 
amidst universal respect, and following 
the labors of his successors with a benev- 
olent sympathy which he did not always 
show to the same extent while he himself 
was still producing; but M. Wurtz was 
cut off by sudden illness in the very midst 
of his life and work. In him the atomic 
theory loses its foremost champion, or- 
ganic chemistry one of its creators, and 
teaching and research a man of inexhaust- 
ible activity and splendid powers of ex- 
pression. M. Berthelot remains the only 
great name among French chemists, since 
the public has ceased to class M. Pasteur 
with the chemists and counts him hence- 
forward among the physiologists. 

M. Pasteur’s fame, as was lately shown 
in Edinburgh, now eclipses all other, and 
justly so, since his discoveries in relation 
to the virus of certain diseases will prob- 
ably form the starting-point of a complete 
revolution in the art of healing. If, as he 
anticipates, he should be able, by means 
of inoculation, not only to make dogs 
themselves impervious to hydrophobia, 
but actually to prevent the development 
of the disease in a man already bitten by 
a mad dog, it will be the greatest dis- 
covery of the century, and will place M. 
Pasteur, for this alone, among the chief 
benefactors of the human race. 

In the theatrical world there is nothing 
much to speak of. Richepin’s translation 
of * Macbeth,” which Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt has just been playing at the Porte 
Saint Martin, has been dashed off in a 
hurry, and its pretence of rough and literal 
renderings fails to conceal the carelessness 
and inaccuracy of the whole thing. M. 
Bisson’s “ Deputé de Bombignac” is a 
poor burlesque unworthy of the ThéAtre 
Francais, and M. Meilhac’s ‘ Duchesse 
Martin,” while it has the daintiness which 
distinguishes all his work, is but a spark- 
ling trifle. A great ado has been made 
at the Opéra over M. Gounod’s “ Sapho,” 


as if it were a new thing; but it is only a 
retouching of one of his earliest operas, 
and by no means a happy retouching 
either, for every one of the new insertions 
is a blot on the original score, the freshest, 
the most passionate, the most genuinely 
inspired of all M. Gounod’s works. The 
Théatre Italien contents itself with its 
great singers, Maurel, Gayaré, and Mlle. 
Nevada, and has given us not a single 
good novelty all the winter. 

But if the theatre has gone to sleep, 
the exhibitions have been open. It is 
hard work to keep up with them. You 
run up against them on every side, and, 
to say the truth, you end by being horri- 
bly weary of all this clever, empty, tricky 
modern art. It is chiefly the exhibitions 
got up by the clubs and the annual exhibi- 
tion at the Palais de I’Industrie which 
suffer from this plethora of pictures, and 
from the comparison which is forced upon 
one between such Jots pourris of work 
of all kinds and of every degree of merit, 
and the collections, few and choice, of- 
fered by some private exhibitions. At 
the Salon, when you have once looked 
round and seen that there is nothing un- 
usual this year, when you have satisfied 
yourself that the influence of impression- 
ism is on the whole decreasing, though it 
has found some new victims, such as M. 
Besnard; when you have admired a few 
good portraits, such as that of M. Robert 
Fleury, by his son, and enjoyed a few 
delightful landscapes, such as those of 
M. Damoye and M. Hamesse; when you 
have looked with interest at M. Cormon’s 
large picture of “ Hunters.of the Stone 
Age returning from the Chase,” and when, 
in the sculpture gallery, you have stood a 
little while before Delaplanche’s “ Sleep ” 
and Falguiére’s “ Nymphe,” you can go 
comfortably away without the least wish 
to come back again. It was quite other- 
wise with the exhibition of drawings at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. You could 
not go there without staying for hours at 
a time, and turning in again and again. 
There you found yourself in presence of 
the most characteristic and unpremedi- 
tated thoughts of the great masters, from 
David to Detaille. In these water-color 
drawings, not done under the public’eye, 
— these studies which the artist keeps as 
private documents — he puts out his best, 
and deepest, and truest self. Even the 
fame of Ingres will have gained by this 
exhibition, which contained a series of 
black-lead portraits by him. Prudhon, 
Millet, Meissonier, and Lhermitte shared 
| with him the honors of this little museum 
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of treasures. Meissonier sent chiefly 
sketches and studies. Two months later 
he opened an exhibition of his own at 
Petit’s, which has been the artistic event 
of the season. It contains a hundred and 
fifty paintings, some of them almost un- 
known to the picture-lovers of the present 
generation. There is “La Rixe,” which 
belongs to the queen of England; there 
is“ La Barricade,” lent by a Belgian 
amateur; there are pictures which have 
never been exhibited before, one of them 
a superb allegorical painting representing 
the siege of Paris in 1870-1871. It is far 
from being a complete collection of his 
works, yet it does give a very complete 
idea of the artist’s career. His genius 
culminated between 1850 and 1860. It is 
at that period that his touch is at its light- 
est, melting and at the same time solid, 
his style at once broadest and most deli- 
cate, and his work the most instinct with 
life and spirit. But the work of later 
years, if it has not the same eclipsing 
charm, has enough to fill us with wonder 
and admiration. Far from resting on his 


laurels, M. Meissonier, especially since 
1870, has sought out new paths, has under- 
taken more important works, has tried 
new and unexpected chords of color, 
whether in transparent tones, as in his 
“Corps de Garde de Gardes Frangaises,” 


or in sombre tints, as in the masterpiece 
of last autumn, the ** Madonna del Bacio.” 
None of our painters has equalled M. 
Meissonier in conscientiousness and in 
reverence for his art, and he has his re- 
ward; if his hand has not all the nimble- 
ness of thirty years ago, he has lost noth- 
ing in force or originality; he stilkcreates ; 
he is still young ; and he commands undi- 
minished interest; while most of the 
others, after the first ten years or so, go 
on producing only to weary us by inces- 
sant reiteration. 

Not far from the gallery where M. 
Meissonier is admitting us to all these 
good things for the benefit of the Hos- 
pitalité de Nuit, M. Munckaczy, the 
Hungarian painter, is exhibiting at M. 
Sedelmeyer’s his famous picture of 
“Christ before Pilate,” with a companion 
picture “The Crucifixion.” I do not 
think the new work equal to the former. 
There is not the same unity of composi- 
tion or salience of color ; and the type of 
the Christ is less original. But, notwith- 
standing this inferiority, it is still a work 
of great beauty. There is a noble pathos 
in the group of holy women round the foot 
of the cross; the executioner, whom M. 
Munckaczy has been so ill-advised as to 
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make the centre of his picture, is a 
startling specimen of brutality and indif- 
ference ; and in the faces of the Jews who 
compose the crowd of bystanders the 
painter has shown a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Jewish character. It is a 
mistake to exhibit these works by them- 
selves and not in the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées. There might, no doubt, be a 
certain loss of effect in taking them out 
of their isolation and away from the some- 
what theatrical surroundings with which 
M. Sedelmeyer has furnished them; but 
they are strong enough to bear compari- 
son, and inthis year’s Salon they would 
certainly have shone with a splendor all 
their own. The French schools of to-day 
have no colorist to compare with M. 
Munckaczy. Henner’s painting is per- 
haps of still more exquisite quality; but 
it is monotonous in its effects; and be- 
sides, M. Henner’s poverty of imagination 
is enough to wear out his most thorough- 
going admirers. M. Sedelmeyer has 
started the idea of making himself the 
regular publisher, so to speak, of some 
four or five painters exclusively. In ad- 
dition to Munckaczy, who is his most 
important client, there is Charlemont, a 
first-class Austrian portrait painter; Pet- 
tenkofen and Jettel, two very original 
landscapists ; a Tchéque, named Brosik, 
who is a really earnest historical painter, 
far superior to the Polish Matejko; anda 
clever Italian imitator of Meissonier, Tito 
Lessi. 

Another good private exhibition was 
that of Raffaelli, the painter of the out- 
skirts of Paris and of the workmen and 
small householders who inhabit them. 
Raffaelli has sometimes been confounded 
with the impressionists. As a matter of 
fact he has nothing in common with them. 
His drawing is very careful, and his paint- 
ing somewhat dry. He is distinguished 
by the delicacy of his landscape, and by 
the overpowering truthfulness of the bru- 
talized or abject types he prefers to paint. 
His theory is no less opposed to that of 
the impressionists than his execution. 
For the impressionists any subject is 
good enough. It is only a question of 
reproducing something in nature as ex- 
actly as possible; it is not necessary to 
put any soul intoit. Raffaelli would have 
nothing painted but what is characteris- 
tic; the painter is to be a thought-reader. 
In the dissertation with which he has , 
prefaced his catalogue he identifies the 
beautiful with the characteristic, and 
poses as the inventor of a new ideal, 
which, by a needless barbarism, he calls 
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“Le beau caractériste” —the character- 
izing beautiful ! 

Shall I speak of those other tragedies 
and comedies which have been acted out- 
side the theatre, and which all Paris have 
been to see? These little agitations are 
so fugitive that in a month’s time every 
trace of them is lost. For nearly a week 
nothing was heard of but Mrs. Mackay, 
the American millionairess, who destroyed 
a marvellous portrait of herself by Meis- 
sonier because he had not flattered her to 
her liking. The whole Parisian press 
took sides for or against irs. Mackay. 
Even she, however, had to make way for 
Campi, who had murdered an old man, 
and died on the scaffold without revealing 
his real name. The Intransigeant jour- 
nalists, on the lookout for a paradox to 
amuse themselves with — though they are 
most of them d/asés enough to be imper- 
vious to any known amusement — took 
up the cause of Campi, as representing 
the revolt of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie. All these things have their 
interest in Paris, and especially on the 
boulevard between the Madeleine and the 
Porte St. Martin. Outside those limits 
it all seems very artificial and very ab- 
surd. G. Monop. 





From Temple Bar. 
AMONG THE TEUTONS. 


BY A TEUTOPHIL. 


OF late years we have been deluged 
with books about Germany; its history, 
religious and political, its social life, its 
music, its military system, have all been 
freely discussed, even dissected, by more 
or less competent judges, for the benefit 
of the British public, and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, I am often amused and 
somewhat vexed to find what curious and 
unaccountable views are advanced by my 
country-people concerning a nation allied 
to us by ties of descent, language, charac- 
ter, and contiguity. Perhaps no nation 
travels more than the English, but prob- 
ably none exhibits greater ignorance of 
the interior life of other countries. Ask 
a travelled Englishman the date of the 
Kremlin or the position of a painting in 
the Dresden Gallery, or the height of 
Giotto’s Campanile, ard he has it at his 
fingers’ ends (or in his “ Murray,” which 
comes practically to the same thing), but 
question him on the social life of those 
countries which he has explored “ from 
Dan to Beersheba,” and he has probably 
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“ found the whole land barren,” or delivers 
himself of some such commonplace as: 
“Oh, the French are a vain, frivolous 
nation of coxcombs,” or “ The Prussians 
are swaggering fellows who knock you off 
the pavement, eat with their knives, and 
smoke bad tobacco.” When you come to 
inquire upon what amount of personal 
intercourse that exhaustive description is 
founded, you probably find it has been 
confined to fables a@héte, railway car- 
riages, and perhaps an interview with a 
banker or doctor — about as fair a method 
of judging a whole nation as if a foreigner 
came to London in August, inhabited the 
regions about Leicester Square, and then 
visited Brighton during the annual incur- 
sion of the Hebrew race, whose reign in 
that glaring resort of Londoners is, if 
brief, yet at least obtrusive. A German 
gentleman of good position, who visited 
England without introductions, told me he 
took up his quarters in a hotel in the 
Strand (this in August), and was not fa- 
vorably impressed with the English czz- 
sine, and proceeded to inquire with all 
innocence if I often visited Cremorne! 
What sort of idea must he have carried 
home of our national amusements ? 

It is surely a fact in all countries, that 
people really worth knowing are not ac- 
cessible to mere birds of passage, without 
introductions, with no desire to be pleased, 
who often flaunt what they are bold to 
consider their national superiority before 
the eyes of foreigners, who must be 
tempted to wonder why, if everything is 
so much better at home, English people 
are always abroad. 

To judge fairly of the social life of any. 
country a lengthened residence in one 
place is necessary, a few good introduc- 
tions (one or two influential ones suffice to 
launch strangers advantageously in the 
hospitable society of a German town), and 
a somewhat familiar acquaintance with 
the language, for though most Germans 
speak some English, yet a very inade- 
quate notion of society will be gained by 
those who only understand what is ad- 
dressed directly to themselves, often with 
some degree of constraint, and who can- 
not follow the animated conversation 
around them. 

I have often been told by Germans that 
social life differs widely in north and 
south Germany, as it naturally does in 
town and country. No traveller is justi- 
fied in building universal theories upon a 
limited experience. My own has been 
somewhat varied, but I would distinctly 
deprecate all idea of dogmatizing: any 
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remarks I may make are founded on per- 
sonal knowledge; but I would not for a 
moment affirm that it covers all cases, or 
is of universal application. No one trav- 
eller can exhaust the social resources of 
any country. I would only say, such and 
such things do exist; whether they are 
the rule or the exception, let others who 
are better informed, judge. 

I would premise my remarks by saying 
that the word “society” in Germany 
bears a narrower meaning than in En- 
gland. For practical purposes we may 
consider that all who belong to “society ” 
are of one class, that is to say they are 
adelig. Of course there are wheels within 
wheels, but the limits are very undefined 
within the magic circle, while the boun- 
dary line between the Ade/ and the Biirg- 
er is a very real and visible one, and as 
a rule is tacitly accepted both by those 
within and without it. Now, what are 
the results of this line of demarcation? 
Like many other things, they are twofold, 
good and bad. On the one hand, there is 
a security, a freedom of intercourse, an 
absence of self-assertion, a community of 
sympathy and interests between those 
who meet in society, which is impossible 
jn a country like ours, where meeting in 
the same house is no guarantee for be- 
longing to the same class. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency to narrowness 
of sympathy, and increase of class preju- 
dices, though these seldom come offen- 
sively into view, for the national kindliness 
steps in, and those who are not on any 
footing of social equality yet show a mu- 
tual sympathy at seasons of family joy or 
bereavement, by sending cards of con- 
gratulation or condolence, and even flow- 
ers may be sent on the occasion of a fu- 
neral without further intercourse being 
entailed. 

In the word “ society ” a German gener- 
ally includes all persons holding appoint- 
ments about the various small courts, di- 
plomatists, military men of good family, 
both those on active service and such as 
have retired, and persons holding civil ap- 
pointments under government, such as the 
Stadt Direktor, Amtsrichter, and Ober- 
Forster. Artists, musicians, and literary 
men are frequently to be met in good so- 
ciety, and are invariably treated for the 
time being as equals, but their wives and 
families are not usually invited, nor is 
there reciprocity in the intercourse — the 
Adel would not go to their houses. Bis- 
marck has been much laughed at for say- 
ing that politesse de ceur ought to have 
been a German phrase; but it is perfectly 





true that it is a quality which flourishes 
on German soil among all classes. Let 
me illustrate my meaning. All unpreju- 
diced people will confess that an English 
dinner-party in a strange neighborhood is, 
under ordinary circumstances, a dull af- 
fair. You sit up stiffly, surrounded by 
utter strangers, who acknowledge your 
presence by a furtive glance; if you are 
in a “fashionable” house, you are intro- 
duced to no one but the one man who is 
yorr fate, and woe betide you, if you in- 
nocently address your nearest feminine 
neighbor without an introduction; if well- 
bred, she will answer you, but with chill- 
ing politeness, and a moment afterwards 
will remember something that must be 
immediately communicated to a dear 
friend at the other end of the room, and 
with no semblance of a bow she will qui- 
etly depart and leave you planté. Now 
German jolitesse de ceur quite forbids 
such conduct. Directly a stranger ap- 
pears, the hostess introduces him to the 
principal people present, generally with 
some little remark which starts a conver- 
sation and gives a clue to the nationality, 
tastes, or pursuits of the stranger, and 
saves the hasty rush upon weather, as the 
one topic affording a basis of mutual in- 
terest. Should afresh arrival not be at 
once introduced, he or she would as a 
matter of course beg for an introduction 
from the person who was at the moment 
engaged in conversation with the stran- 
ger, and the German idea of good man- 
ners demands that all present should 
concur in drawing the stranger into the 
conversation, all little local allusions are 
explained, and if perhaps you are asked 
more questions than English reserve ap- 
proves, this is surely preferable to being 
left “‘out in the cold,” and shows that 
true good breeding which comes from a 
kindly heart and consideration for others. 

This friendly interest in other people’s 
concerns is to be found in all ranks. 
When I went to an evening party, our 
landlady generally brought me beautiful 
flowers to wear, and never saw me de- 
part without a cheery “Viel Vergniigen, 
gnadiges Fréulein,” any more than our 
bright little servant ever dreamt of omit- 
ting her parting “Guten Appetit” when 
she brought our dinner. I remember also 
being much pleased with the kind atten- 
tion of our Kost Frau (the woman who 
supplied our dinner), whom I had never 
seen, and who had nothing to thank us 
for, beyond the punctual discharge of our 
weekly bills. Hearing that we were leav- 
ing, she sent a cordial message, wishing 
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us Gliickliche Reise, and added to our 
usual dinner a cold fowl which she “ hoped 
would be useful on the journey.” No 
tradesman sends back a receipted bill 
without adding “Zine schine Empfeh- 
lung, und Herr lasst schin danken.” 
These are only phrases, it may be said, 
but they are evidences of a kindly heart, 
and my own experience has been that 
they are not ety phrases, but are car- 
ried out on occasion by great readiness 
to render any little service. Further, it 
may be objected that the above are in- 
stances of kindliness, but do not prove 
the Germans to be olite. Well, we must, 
I think, distinguish between essential and 
conventional politeness. Certain broad 
rules of good breeding founded on con- 
sideration for others, a quick insight into 
their wishes, and a readiness to fall in 
with them at the sacrifice of personal con- 
venience, an absence of self-assertion, re- 
spect for old age, a readiness to “render 
to all their due”—these are what we 
may call the essentials of good breeding, 
and in these I have not found the Ger- 
mans deficient. Little conventional rules 
of politeness vary in every country, and 
we have no right to impose our national 
idiosyncrasies as the infallible standard 
for other countries. In Germany a gen- 
tleman bows first, so does an inferior in 
age or rank; visitors make the first call; 
introductions are demanded to an extent 
which we in England should consider 
pushing; a gentleman helping a lady to 
wine, first pours a little into his own glass, 
in case any dust should remain round the 
neck of the bottle; it is customary to no. 
tice and praise the good cheer that is pro- 
vided for you, and to congratulate your 
hostess on the success of an entertain- 
ment; the lady of highest rank is always 
entreated to sit on the sofa, which is at 
once vacated in her favor by its previous 
occupant. All these may appear to us 
trivial and even laughable points of eti- 
quette, but they betray no essential want 
of good breeding, which I should be dis- 
posed to attribute rather to those, who, in 
a foreign country, refuse to observe these 
and similar innocent little customs. The 
following incident which happened to 
an English lady of my acquaintance in 
France, that land of polished manners, 
illustrates the difference between essen- 
tial and conventional courtesy. Overtaken 
one day in a heavy shower of rain, my 
friend took refuge under one of the col- 
onnades of the Rue de Rivoli, and a 
Frenchman did the same; both wait for 
an omnibus, which presently comes in 








sight. The two advance simultaneously, 
to find ome vacant seat. The Frenchman, 
with an air of extreme politeness lifts his 
hat to the lady, avd takes the empty seat, 
leaving her much in the same frame of 
mind as the Scotch elder, who, observing 
that a rich member of the congregation 
always politely bowed to the plate which 
he held, but contributed nothing to its 
store, exclaimed: “ Gie us mair o’ your 
siller and less o’ your ceevility.” 

On the whole I must say that in some 
respects a counter-charge of unmannerii- 
ness may be brought against the English 
with some show of truth. The free-and- 
easy address, the slang, the sort of hail- 
fellow-well-met manner of a certain set of 
young Englishmen to ladies, does not con- 
trast favorably with the invariable Gud- 
dige Frau and Guddiges Fréulein of a 
German officer, any more than the little 
familiar nod which is all that many En. 
glish girls bestow on their elders, is to be 
preferred to the deferential manner and 
little half-curtsy which a German girl 
makes in shaking hands with a married 
lady. 

And now may I be allowed to advert to 
the common charge of unrefinement in 
habits of every-day life which is so fre- 
quently brought against Germans? It is 
true that there zs a large class, highly edu- 
cated so far as instruction in facts goes, 
of sufficient means to enjoy the refining 
influences of art andacertain amount of 
foreign travel, who are yet appallingly un- 
polished. I allude to the professional 
class, including doctors, ministers of reli- 
gion, and university professors, and the 
upper commercial class, including bank- 
ers and rich merchants. With us this 
upper-middle class is our pride and our 
strength, with education (in the widest 
sense of the word) similar to that of the 
highest nobility, and no less refinement of 
habits and thought, possessing withal a 
sturdy independence, love of adventure, 
and power of work, which make it the 
backbone of the nation. In Germany this 
class has no parallel, and English people 
who in ordinary travel come most into 
contact with the professional class com- 
pare it with our middle class and exclaim, 
“How coarse and unrefined!” . But as 
regards the Ade/— “society ” — accord- 
ing to the definition given above, they are 
far from being unrefined, but compared 
with ourselves they are wonderfully sim- 
ple in habits. They are undoubtedly a 
poorer nation, though their poverty is 
often exaggerated, because they spend 
much less upon show. There is more in- 
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dependence in social life. Frau von A. 
does not think it necessary to give cham- 
pagne because Baroness von B., who is 
twice as rich, does so; nor does Baroness 
von B. expect to be served by men when 
she visits Frau von A., and turn up her 
nose at “parlor-maids,” as I have seen 
English ladies do. People very sensibly 
spend their money in accordance with 
their own tastes, and living habitually well 
within their income, have a surplus to 
spend on their amusements —the yearly 
Cur, which they go through comfortably 
without calculating every Pfennig, their 
Christmas and birthday gifts; and their 
large outlay in bouquets, which play a part 
in every family and social event. Our 
landlady belonged, it is true, to the Birg- 
er class, reckoning dentists, bankers, and 
artists among her relations, but when she 
showed me her florist’s bill for six months, 
I was surprised to find it amounted to 
thirty-five marks; moreover she always 
had money to spare for concerts, charita- 
ble bazaars, and an occasional excursion, 
and from all she told me of her friends I 
should say their expenditure quite equalled 
that of persons similarly situated in our 
own country, but that good management 
in routine expenses left a wider margin 
for exceptional cases. The same princi- 
ple is noticeable amongst the highest 
class. I have more than once been a 
guest at parties where members of prince- 
ly families, ambassadors, and high mili- 
tary officials were present, and where one 
maidservant and a hired waiter did all 
that was required, quietly and efficiently. 
At one large déjeuner only one servant 
waited, but everything at the table was 
cold, and the guests helped each other, 
and the hostess looked personally after 
the wants of every one. Tastes differ, 
but I for one confess to preferring this 
simpler plan to the English multiplicity of 
servants, who perpetually interrupt con- 
versation by thrusting a dish between you 
and your neighbor, and necessitate fre- 
quent parentheses of “ No, thank you.” 
Another advantage of this simpler mode 
of living is that it enables many to mix in 
general society whose birth and breeding 
entitle them to do so, but who in England 
would perforce retire into privacy because 
society entails too much expense, and they 
are too proud to accept hospitality and 
“make no return.” Social intercourse 
abroad is not confined to formal entertain- 
ments: people meet out of doors, sans 
géne, at open-air concerts, in coffee-gar- 
dens, at a/ fresco restaurants; or a walk- 
ing party is arranged to a neighboring 





point of interest, and when there, glasses 
of milk, or cups of coffee, are provided, 
and people enjoy themselves simply and 
thank the originator of the expedition with 
all sincerity for a “delightful afternoon.” 
The debit and credit system of social life 
is not carried out so scientifically as with 
us. Those who can afford it give dinners 
and dances, and are invited in their turn 
toa Kaffee-klatsch or afternoon tea with- 
out any idea of the one having conferred 
and the other received a benefit. One 
very popular old lady whom I know well, 
a shrewd, amusing person, in her youth 
a maid of honor, and who has seen a 
great deal of the world, gives but two 
coffee parties in the year. She lives up 
three pairs of stairs, and has only one lit- 
tle servant, who is always neat and pre- 
sentable, yet these parties are quite social 
events. Every one goes to them, there is 
a sort of tacit understanding that best 
dresses are to be worn to do honor to the 
old lady, all exert themselves with a per- 
sonal interest in making the party go off 
well, and though coffee, cakes, and per- 
haps ices form the whole refreshment, and 
are handed by the one pretty little hand- 
maiden, yet it is always acknowledged to 
be a brilliant success, and is as popular as 
any entertainment where money is lavishly 
spent; and the dear old lady receives the 
simple and cordial congratulations, which 
are offered by all the guests, with an 
air of modest elation and conscious suc- 
cess. Again, when I was visiting the wife 
of a dragoon officer in a garrison town, two 
or three officers came to dine every day, 
and after dinner we made merry over the 
simplest games of dice and cards; all 
played “for love,” and this mild form of 
excitement gave most perfect satisfaction 
toall; I could not but contrast the high] 
pampered tastes of our own cavalry of 
cers. 

One great secret of the pleasantness of 
society in Germany is that none are 
ashamed to enjoy themselves, or to ex- 
press enjoyment. The wil admirari 
style of “young England” is unknown, 
People go into society because they like 
it, young men, ay and old men too, dance 
because it gives them pleasure, and go at 
it with akeen zest of enjoyment which it 
never occurs to them to conceal under a 
semblance of boredom; to be d/asé is no 
evidence of high breeding. Shyness is 
very uncommon in Germany. The posi- 
tive suffering which our English self-con- 
sciousness inflicts on its victims is ex- 
tremelyrare. Vanity is nodoubt common 
in all countries, but the particular En- 
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glish growth made up of a timid self- 
importance (sufficient to make people 
imagine that they are objects of interest, 
but not self-confident enough to place 
them on a comfortable and unassailable 
vantage-ground of self-approval), and a 
strong sense of the ludicrous and dread of 
ridicule, is very seldom seen. Cowper, 
that keen and good-natured observer of 
human foibles, noted how free the French 
were from this provoking fault, and 1 
think among all Continental nations it is 
less common than with us. His words 
are very amusing : — 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
We sometimes think we could a speech pro- 
duce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose, 
But being tied, it dies upon the lip, 
Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip. 
Few Frenchmen of this evil have complained ; 
It seems as if we Britons were ordained, 
By way of wholesome curb upon our pride, 
To fear each other, fearing none beside. 


A word about servants. In their own 
country they are admirable, clean, oblig- 
ing, and wonderfully hard-working, but 
they lack the finish of good English ser- 
vants. One great merit they certainly 
possess; though orderly in their work, 
yet if the daily routine is interrupted, the 
are not utterly upset and demoralized. 
Our servant kept eight rooms clean, and 
very clean, never a speck of dust to be 
seen, cooked for herself and the landlady, 
fetched our dinner from the restaurant, 
carried up to our éfage (the second) all 
the wood and water that was required, 
scrubbed the stairs and passage every 
week, and yet was always ready to run a 
message, or post a letter, and, dressed in 
her best, frequently went with me to the 
evening concert, and came back to fetch 
me at teno’clock. She was never in bed till 
eleven, and was at work by six, neat and 
smiling, with no shade of the weary, jaded 
look so sad to see in an English “ slavey.” 
It is a mistake to suppose that wages are 
very low in Germany; twenty pounds is a 
very usual sum for a cook, and one servant 
we had in our lodging when she married 
had forty pounds in the savings-bank. 
The economy in a German household is 
that the servants live very plainly, and 
one does the work that with us would be 
divided between two or three. The feel- 
ing of attachment and interest in “the 
honor of the family,’ so observable in 
Scotch servants, is very general, and with- 
out undue familiarity German servants are 





allowed to share in the joys and sorrows 
of their employers. The menservants 
are strikingly free from the insolent swag- 
ger of “ Jeames,” and show the same sim- 
plicity of nature as their masters. I re- 
member a trifling incident which greatly 
amused me. When I was going to an 
audience ataroyal Sch/oss,as 1 got out 
of the carriage a bow of my sash caught 
in the door, and was torn off. ‘ Oh, what 
a pity, Guddiges Fraulein /” exclaimed 
one of the flunkies who was assisting me. 
“ Never mind, I can pin it on!” and pro- 
ducing a pin, he carried out his promise 
with a neat-handedness worthy of an old 
soldier, which no doubt he was. 

It is often said that German ladies take 
no interest in the poor. Thereis unfortu- 
nately nothing like the organized visiting 
of our district-visitors, nor any of the ma- 
chinery which our parochial organization 
brings with it; but all the ladies I know 
belong to the Frauen Verein, by which 
a great variety of good works is carried 
on; all take a kindly interest in the fami- 
lies of their servants; and I know many 
instances of the sick poor being visited 
and personally relieved. But many insti- 
tutions which with us are supported by 
voluntary offerings and managed by a 
committee of gentlemen, are in Germany 
supported by government and consequent- 
ly are under government control. 

And now, a few words on a difficult 
subject. Are the Germans a religious 
people? What do we mean by religion, 
and how are we to test it? Do we mean 
a punctual performance of outward forms 
of devotion, and a definite scheme of the- 
ology? In that case, I fear I must sa 
that the generality of the people are defi- 
cient. But if we mean a childlike de- 
pendence on a Heavenly Father whom 
they call der liebe Gott; a loving, simple 
trust in das Christkindlein, a straight- 
forward endeavor to live according to 
their conception of plain daily duty, then 
I should say the average German is a 
religious being. We hear much of infi- 
delity, and amongst ministers of religion 
(especially the Calvinistic or Reformirte 
clergy) and in university cliques it is 
frightfully common; but amongst the 
mass of the people, including the army, I 
should say indifference rather than ration- 
alism is the prevailing danger. Many 
circumstances have tended to make the 
people, especially the Protestants, care- 
less of religious observances. The prayers 
in church are too often formal, elaborate 
addresses to an abstract Deity which do 
not touch the warm hearts of a simpie 
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people; the average preaching, even when 
untainted by rationalism, is dry and hard, 
decidedly inferior to the sermons to be 
heard in Presbyterian places of worship 
in Scotland, where large congregations of 
hard-headed, hair-splitting, but keenly in- 
terested men and women are attracted 
weekly by the prospect of an intellectual 
exercise dear to an intelligent and critical 
audience. The one part of the service 
which speaks to the hearts of the German 
people is the singing. This lifts them 
out of the visible into communion with 
the unseen. I think none can hear a 
large body of voices rolling out some 
grand chorale, and watch how familiar are 
the words of Klopstock’s or Paul Ger- 
hardt’s hymns, without feeling that warm 
words of personal devotion do find a ready 
response. There is a large body of so- 
called Pietisten, but they belong chiefly to 
the middle class, and by their rigid with- 
drawal from ordinary social intercourse 
have no great effect on the mass of the 
people. Then many really religious peo- 
ple shrink from attendance at churches 
where Socinianism is openly preached. 
In one town where the Stadt Pfarrer is 
rationalistic, the English chaplain lends 
his church once a month for an Evange- 
lisch-Lutherisch service, and this is al- 
ways crowded. The usual hour for the 
Sunday service precludes the working 
classes, the women at any rate, from fre- 
quent attendance. Morning service is 
usually at half past nine, and the after- 
noon service consists of Christenlehre or 
catechising, which does not attract grown- 
up people. Preparation for confirmation 
is carried out most carefully; the usual 
course of preparatory instruction lasts two 
years, and it is quite a matter of course 
among the Lutherans that all who have 
been confirmed should make their first 
communion. One day in the year is 
strictly and religiously observed by Ger- 
mans of all denominations, and that is 
All Saints’ Day. The Romanists after 
mass go in solemn procession to the cem- 
etery to lay flowers on the graves of their 
dear ones, and prayers are said by the 
priest. The Protestants observe the day 
no less carefully; they too stand by the 
graves of their dead and pray a Vater 
unser. Possibly the human element in 
this observance touches them more than 
the divine, but is it not true of us all, that 
in many ways, “ God draws us with the 
cords of a man”? 

I cannot deny that the remarks I have 
been led to make are prompted by a warm 
affection for the kindly nation among 
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whom I reckon many valued friends; I 
may put the most favorable construction 
on all I have seen, but I Aave seen all I 
have tried to describe. Every traveller 
can but give his own impressions, and my 
own conviction is that a certain amount 
of sympathy is necessary to admit any 
one into the life of a foreign country, 
while others may hold that a judgment 
wholly from without is less partial. Be 
that as it may, I think all will admit, 
while noting national idiosyncrasies, what 
strikes us most is, that 

One = of Nature makes the whole world 

in. 


From All The Year Round. 
“THE BOY JONES.” 


THE name of the hero of the present 
memoir is, to most of the present genera- 
tion, almost unknown, and probably but 
very few of their parents can call to mind 
the nature of the exploits that rendered 
this boy famous, over forty years since. 
The narrative of the incidents which led 
to his notoriety has never been fully put 
before the public, and as he is not to be 
met with in literature, except, perhaps, by 
a casual reference to him in Mr. Wal- 
ford’s book on old and new London, it 
is only by delving into the newspapers of 
the period that we can find the materials 
for his history. ‘It is, therefore, with the 
hope of rescuing from total oblivion the 
memory of one who was, during his brief 
career, the most notorious person of his 
time, and to preserve the record of his 
almost sublime audacity, that these lines 
are written. 

It is in the unromantic atmosphere of a 
London police-court that we are first intro- 
duced to the boy Jones. On the 14th of 
December, 1838, at the Queen Square 
Police Court (now transferred to that of 
Westminster,) a Jad about fifteen years of 
age, who gave his name as Edward Cot- 
ton, and whose dress was that of a sweep, 
was charged with being found in the mar- 
ble hall of Buckingham Palace under cir- 
cumstances of an extraordinary nature. 

The palace at that time, even duriug 
the absence of the queen, was guarded by 
the gentleman porters of the establish- 
ment, aided by the police and sentries of 
the Guards, but, in spite of this threefold 
precaution, a number of persons managed, 
somehow, at various times, to find their 
way into the palace under unaccountable 
circumstances. In this instance, the boy 
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was detected by one of the porters in the 
marble hall, and, after an exciting chase, 
was captured by the police in James’s 
Street. In the lobby were found a regi- 
mental sword, a quantity of linen, and 
other articles, all of which had been pur- 
loined from the palace. The sword was 
the property of the Hon. Augustus Mur- 
ray, a gentleman attached to the queen’s 
household, and on his entering his bed- 
room the bedding was found covered with 
soot, the prisoner having evidently endeav- 
ored to get up the chimney in order to 
effect his escape. Two letters were found 
upon him, one belonging to her Majesty, 
and the other to Mr. Murray ; also a quan- 
tity of bear’s-grease, with a part of which 
he had anointed his face. 

His story, as told by himself, certainly 
was a curious one, but it lacked one great 
merit—truth. He said that twelve 
months previously he came from Hertford- 
shire, and met a man in a fustian jacket, 
who asked him to go with him to Bucking- 
ham Palace ; he went, and remained there 
ever since. He declared that.all the time 
he was in the palace he fared very well 
indeed, and was always placed, when the 
queen had a meeting with ministers, be- 
hind a piece of furniture in the room, and 
heard all that passed. He answered all 
the questions put to him very shrewdly, 
and appeared to have some education. 

At his next examination (five days after) 
all his story was proved to be but a tissue 
of falsehoods. He turned out to be the 
son of an industrious tailor, named Jones, 
residing in Westminster, and was in the 
employ of a builder, to whom he had fre- 
quently expressed his intention to enter 
the palace under any circumstances, and 
to see the queen and hear her sentiments 
when the Council was assembled. 

He obtained admission into the build- 
ing by squeezing himself through a hole in 
the marble arch at the principal entrance 
of the palace, having avoided, by some 
means, the attention of the sentry. By 
covering his face and hands with soot 
‘and bear’s-grease, he had the appearance 
of a sweep, and, therefore, was enabled to 
move about the buildings without much 
suspicion. At his trial he was most ably 
defended by his counsel, Mr. Prendergast, 
who turned the whole affair into ridicule, 
and the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty, regarding thesescapade in the light 
of a youthful folly, and being also mindful 
of the fact that the boy did not enter the 
palace for the purpose of theft. 

One would have thought that such a 
narrow escape would have had a sobering 





effect on the youth, but his ambition was 
by no means satisfied, and, two years 
later, he was again in the hands of justice 
for the same offence. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd of December, 
1840, the inmates of Buckingham Palace 
were, shortly after midnight, aroused by 
an alarm being given that a stranger had 
been discovered under the sofa in her 
Majesty’s dressing-room, and the officers 
of the household were quickly on the alert. 
It was soon ascertained that the alarm was 
not without foundation, and the daring 
intruder was immediately secured, and 
safely handed over to the tender mercies 
of the police. The report of the occur- 
rence spread very rapidly, and created the 
most lively interest in London, as it was 
feared that the consequent alarm might 
be attended with most dangerous effects 
to the health of the queen, who had been 
confined only eleven days previously. 
Happily, neither mother nor child suffered 
in any way. 

The facts, as far as could be gathered 
—the examination being a private one, 
conducted by the Privy Council — seem 
to have been as follows: Shortly after 
midnight one of her Majesty’s pages, ac- 
companied by other domestics of the royal 
household, was summoned into her Ma- 
jesty’s dressing-room, which adjoined the 
bed-chamber in which the queen’s ac- 
couchement had taken place, by Mrs. 
Lilly, the nurse, who thought she heard a 
noise. A strict search was made, and, un- 
der the sofa, on which her Majesty had 
been sitting only about two hours previ- 
ously, they discovered a dirty, ill-looking 
fellow, who was immediately dragged from 
his hiding-place, and given into custody. 
The prisoner was searched, but nothing 
of a dangerous nature was found upon 
him, and the police at once recognized 
their captive as the Edward Jones, who 
had two years previously entered the 
palace in such a mysterious way. He is 
described as being very short for his age, 
seventeen, and of a most repulsive appear- 
ance, but he was apparently unconscious 
of this defect, as he affected an air of 
great consequence, and repeatedly re- 
quested the police to address him in a be- 
coming manner, also behaving with the 
greatest nonchalance at his examination 
before the.Privy Council the next day. 

His first version of the matter was this : 
On Monday night, 30th of November, he 
scaled the wall of Buckingham Palace, 
about half-way up Constitution Hill; he 
then proceeded to the palace, and gained 
an entry through one of the windows. 
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He had not, however, been long there 
when he considered it unsafe for him to 
stay, as sO many people were moving 
about; and he left by the same manner as 
he entered. Tie next day, Tuesday, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, he again 
effected an entrance by the same means 
as before. He then went on to state that 
he remained in the palace the whole of 
Tuesday night, all Wednesday, and up to 
one o’clock on Thursday morning, when 
the inquisitive bp was captured. He 
was not satisfied with this dull and prosaic 
account of his entry, but, on the following 
day, he tried to invent something marvel- 
lous, and alleged that he ascended the 
roof of the palace, and got down the 
chimney ; but there were no marks of soot 
on his person, and his first story was 
doubtless the correct one. 

The greatest mystery attending the 
affair was, how he could have found his 
way to the room adjoining that in which 
her Majesty slept without being observed. 
The delinquent stated that during the day 
he secreted himself under different beds, 
and in cupboards, until at length he gained 
an entrance into the dressing-room; he 
moreover alleged that he had sat upon 
the throne, that he saw the queen, and 
heard the princess royal cry, but his 
story was such a romance that no reliance 
could be placed upon it. He was ex- 
tremely reticent as to the cause of his 
intrusion into the palace, the only expla- 
nation which he vouchsafed on being ar- 
rested was, that he wanted to see what was 
going on in the palace that he might write 
about it, and, if discovered, he should be 
as well off as Oxford—a man who had 
previously shot at the queen — who fared 
better in Bedlam than he, Jones, did out 
of it. Even the stern discipline of the 
treadmill, to which he was promptly con- 
signed, failed to extract anything more 
out of him; his only remark, when inter- 
rogated, being that he had got into the 
scrape and must do the best he could. 

His father stated that in his belief, his 
unfortunate son was not of sound mind; 
but the medical evidence went to show 
that, though his head was of a most 
peculiar formation, he was not insane. 
The Council, therefore, came to the decis- 
ion that it would be better to inflict a sum- 
mary punishment, and he was committed 
to the House of Correction as a rogue and 
vagabond for three months. 

If he is to be believed, he fared remark- 
ably well whilst in his royal residence, as 
he said he helped himself to soup and 
other eatables from a room, which he 
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called the “cook’s kitchen,” but no de- 
pendence whatever could be placed on his 
word. 

Prince Albert was taking leave of her 
Majesty for the night, when the miscreant 
was discovered, and the prince hearing a 
noise proceeding from the adjoining apart- 
ment, opened the door and ascertained 
the cause; but it was not made known to 
the queen till the following day, so as to 
prevent any undue alarm on her part. 

It is needless to say this event excited 
the greatest interest, and engrossed pub- 
lic attention; nothing else being talked 
of. The punishment was considered far 
too light to deter a repetition of the of- 
fence, which opinion was subsequently 
justified by events later on. Such an 
occurrence, of course, was considered fair 
material for the humorists of the day to 
exercise their wit upon, and there are 
many allusions to it in the Age and 
Satirist of the period; but, as their re- 
marks are not always conceived in the 
best taste, they are better left in the ob- 
scurity in which they now dwell. Per- 
haps, however, this little couplet from the 
Satirist may be excepted: 


Now he in chains and in the prison-garb is 
Mourning the crime that couples Jones with 
darbies. 


It was Jones’s extraordinary powers of 
finding an entrance into the palace, that 
caused Samuel Rogers to declare that he 
must be a descendant of the illustrious 
In-i-go. 

For this “boy Jones” the prison evi- 
dently had no terrors; he was liberated 
from Tothill Fields on the 2nd of March, 
1841, and almost immediately set to work 
to repeat his former escapades. On the 
day previous to his liberation, he was 
visited by Mr. Hall, the magistrate, who 
tried to persuade him to go to sea; but 
Jones made certain conditions which could 
not be acceded to, and he did not go. 
This gave an opportunity for the Satirist 
to come out with the following appropriate 
lines: — 


The impudent urchin, whom sure the devil 
owns, 

And Government wants to send into the 
navy, 

Will not go to sea—and ’tis cunning of Jones, 

Who thus may avoid his relation, Old Davy. 


He was then delivered into the care of 
his parents, with strict injunctions to 
them to watch his actions, and for some 
days his conduct was unexceptionable; 
he frequently attended a Methodist 
chapel, and expressed his intention of 
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joining a teetotal society. But the charms 
of notoriety were too strong for him, and 
again he was drawn, as it were by a mag- 
net, to Buckingham Palace. Indeed, it 
possessed such attractions for him, that 
when required to pledge himself, before 
leaving prison, not to visit the palace 
again, he said he would not promise, as 
his curiosity was so great. 

On the. 15th of March, 1841, shortly 
after one A.M., the sergeant of police on 
duty at the palace imagined, as he was 
going along the grand hala that he saw 
some one peeping through the glass door, 
and this turned out to be the case, for, on 
his approach, Jones ran against him, and 
was, of course, immediately secured. In 
consequence of his previous visits, two 
extra policemen had been appointed, 
whose duty it was, on alternate nights, to 
watch all the staircases and interior of the 
building, and it was owing to this arrange- 
ment that Master Jones was stopped early 
in his career on this last occasion. 

Like most boys, Jones had a keen appre- 
ciation of a feast, ali the more enjoyable 
because irregularly come by; and when 
he was arrested, he was found to have 
been sitting at his ease in one of the royal 
apartments, regaling himself with some 
cold meat and potatoes, which he had con- 
veyed up-stairs in his handkerchief. On 
being questioned how he had obtained an 
entrance, his reply was, “*‘ The same way 
as before;” and he boasted, moreover, 
that he could at any time he pleased get 
into the palace; but he was extremely 
taciturn, and refused to satisfy curiosity 
more particularly on this point. What he 
confessed at his examination by the Privy 
Council is not known, as the proceedings 
were in private, reporters being excluded, 
and the public were left in possession of 
only the above bare facts. He persisted 
that the only motive for his intrusion was 
to hear the conversation at court, and to 
write an account of it; but this plea of 
simplicity did not save him from a repeti- 
tion of his old sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment at the House of Correction, 
with the uncomfortable addition of hard 
labor thistime. Perhaps the best punish- 
ment for this juvenile edition of Paul 
Pry would have been that suggested by 
the Satirist in the following paragraph: 
“As the urchin Jones, in a letter to his 
father, stated that his reason for entering 
the queen’s house was to ‘ seek for noose 
in order to rite a book,’ itis a matter of 
general regret that, instead of magnifying 
the affair into Home Office importance, 


the young rogue was not accommodated 
| with a rope’s-end.” 
This third entrance into the palace 


|Maturally caused great excitement, and 


formed an all-engrossing subject of con- 
versation for a long time afterward. The 
public demanded the most rigid and 
searching enquiry to be made into the 
circumstances, to prevent other “ boy 
Joneses ” imitating the “ rogue and vaga- 
bond” in Tothill Fields, and the result 
was the appointment of three additional 
sentries to the palace. 

Of Master Jones’s subsequent career 
very little is really known, beyond that, 
strange to say, an attempt was made to 
excite public sympathy in his favor. It 
appears that several benevolent people 
endeavored to find him some useful occu- 
pation, which should divert him from his 
palace-exploring mania, and, as he had 
cunning enough to represent himself as 
an involuntary actor in the scheme, this 
was considered as a case of oppression. 
“Itis believed,” says the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1841, “that he finally served, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, on board one of 
her Majesty’s ships of war, and it is to be 
hoped that the strict discipline of the ser- 
vice may teach him better manners.” Be 
that as it may, his curious propensity 
seems to have been cured, as we hear no 
more of him as an unwelcome guest at 
Buckingham Palace. 


From The Globe. 
THE INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY 
COMPLETION. 


THE completing section of the Inner 
Circle Railway, which, together with some 
additional works is known as the Metro- 
politan Extension Line, is carried out 
neither by the Metropolitan nor by the 
Metropolitan District Company, but by 
an amalgamation of both. The works are 
comprised under two contracts, the one 
being for the enlargement and reconstruc- 
tion of the Mansion House station and 
approaches, the other for the engineering 
and building of the tunnel and railway 
uniting this point with the Metropolitan 
station at the Tower. The works at the 
Mansion House end are rapidly progress- 
ing, and include the building of a large 
station over the present structure, which, 
considering the large amount of traffic 





throughout the day, is no easy feat. The 
new Station, more extensive in every way 
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than the old, is gradually encasing the 
existing walls and roof, which will shortly 
be taken down to leave in their place a 
lofty and well-lit glass-covered building, 
similar to that at South Kensington. The 
two sets of rails over which the “circle 
trains” will before long travel, pass 
through the centre of the existing termi- 
nal platform, and reach the entrance to 
the cutting, where till recently the refresh- 
ment barstood. Standing at the entrance 
to the Cloak Lane tunnel, the skill of the 
engineer becomes apparent. On the right 
or south side are several lofty buildings 
on the very edge of the embankment wall, 
which, notwithstanding they have been 
undermined to allow the erection of the 
embankment itself, stand secure and un- 
shaken. The largest of these, Messrs. 
Colman’s mustard factory, gave a great 
deal of trouble, owing to the weight and 
vibration of the very heavy machinery 
they use. With great care, and many pre- 
cautions, the structure has been sucess- 
fully underpinned, and now stands as 
firmly as when first erected. Before en- 
tering the tunnel itself we notice the 
large block of warehouses close by, situ- 
ated at the corner of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, standing exactly over the tunnel. 
The feat of carrying the excavations un- 
der this enormous block of new buildings 
was successfully performed without any 
hitch, and is the more noticeable from the 
fact that such an undertaking of engineer- 
ing skill has never before been attempted. 
Accompanied by a lad bearing the neces- 
sary light in the form of a somewhat 
evil-smelling naptha lamp, we enter the 
darkness. The rails are not as yet laid 
in this portion of the tunnel, though the 
sleepers lay in great piles every few 
feet, ready for laying as soon as the 

are required. The ground, which is arti- 
ficially constructed, is gravel, and is pretty 
freely littered with rubbish, odd bricks, 
and various other débris, which render it 
very necessary to watch one’s footsteps. 
We pass under Queen Street, and no- 
tice the heavy girders encased in the 
brickwork to give additional support to 
the great weight above. An unexpected 
difficulty was met with at this point by 
the discovery that the water-mains ran 
below the level of the arch of the tunnel. 
The difficulty was eventually disposed of 
by inserting a cast-iron trough in the span 
of the brickwork in which the pipes are 
laid. From Queen Street we pass under 
the entire length of Cloak Lane. This 
street is supported by a series of girders 
seven feet apart, the intervals being filled 





up with concrete. The warehouses on 
the north side of the street are all under- 
pinned with concrete to support the great 
weight they contain. Here, in former 
days, flowed the Wall Brook, after which 
the present street is named, and in the 
old bed of clay were found a number of 
Roman and other remains and relics, 
which may now be seen in the office of 
Mr. E. P. Seaton, the resident engineer of 
the works. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in getting a foundation at 
this point, and the underpinning walls 
had to be carried down thirty-seven feet, 
before sound ground could be found. On 
the south side of the lane a number of 
remains were discovered, being bodies 
formerly buried in the churchyard of St. 
John the Baptist, which was pulled down 
many years ago. These were carefully 
collected, and after being placed in shells, 
were deposited in a specially constructed 
vault. No fewer than one hundred and 
seventy skeletons were thus discovered. 
A few feet further on Cannon Street is 
reached, and here the greatest difficulties 
were encountered in the carrying on of 
the works. The act authorizing the con- 
struction of the railway required that the 
traffic in this part of the city should re- 
main undisturbed. In order to carry out 
the provisions made, Cannon Street was 
overlaid with a substantial wooden floor, 
under which the excavating was effected. 
A station on the boundary of the South- 
Eastern Station yard is here being con- 
structed. The method employed is spe- 
cially worthy of note; the works are 
begun from the top, the roof of the station 
building being already erected, although 
the ground below is not yet dug out. The 
advantage of this mode of procedure is 
the ready support afforded to the heavy 
girders destined to maintain the entire 
weight of the roadway by the earth re- 
maining. Shafts are dug in which the 
pillars, which are eventually to support 
the girders, are sunk, and the girders 
themselves are then got into location. 
After they are placed in position by hy- 
draulic power, the earth beneath is re- 
moved and the tunnel carried on. The 
weight of the lattice girders used beneath 
the station yard is enormous, some weigh- 
ing no less than thirty-five tons each. 
From here as far as the next station at the 
corner of King William Street, diminutive 
rails are laid, on which the trollies bear- 
ing “skips ” full of dédris are run to the 
nearest outlet. The tunnel makes a 
slight curve, first to the left, and then to 
the right, after leaving Cannon Street 
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station, keeping all the way beneath the 
centre of the road. Just before the sta- 
tion to be known as Fish Street Hill is 
reached, we pass under the statue of King 
William IV., weighing no less than one 
hundred and fifty tons. Upon examina- 
tion it was discovered that the pedestal 
rested, not on an earth foundation, but on 
a succession of tiers of glazed brickwork 
arranged with great nicety to distribute 
the enormous weight. The arches of 
brick which support the statue have been 
carefully underpinned, six feet of arch 
being turned either side, so as to outspan 
the pedestal. Passing Fish Street Hill 
station, which does not call for any special 
notice, the works are in a considerably 
more advanced state. The permanent 
way is already laid; indeed, from this 
point the lineis practically complete. For 
some distance the tunnel underlies East- 
cheap, then curving slightly northward it 
makes for Trinity Square. This portion 
is interesting both from within and with- 
out. In the street above great alterations 
have been effected. Tower Street has 
been considerably widened and improved, 
many of the old buildings having disap- 





THE INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY COMPLETION, 


peared. The newly formed thoroughfare 
is sixty feet wide throughout. Below, in 
the tunnel, is a new ventilating shaft, 
which, if successful, will probably obviate 
the use of those blow-holes so obnox- 
ious to the publiceye. A circular open- 
ing is placed at the side of the brickwork 
supporting the roof, At the entrance is 
fixed a revolving fan moved by a gas en- 
gine, which exhausts all the foul air from 
the tunnel. Should the experiment now 
tried for the first time prove successful, a 
number of similar ventilators will be 
erected throughout the railway. Passing 
Mark Lane station, the commencement of 
a new length of street leading to the Mint, 
the working portion of the Metropolitan 
Railway is reached, bounded by the 
Tower temporary station, which will prob- 
ably be closed as soon as the Mark Lane 
station, close by, is opened. The only 
open ventilator on the whole line is that 
in Trinity Square. The entire length of 
railway constructed is twelve hundred and 
thirty-seven yards. The works are in an 
advanced state of progress, and will in 
ial probability be opened by the end of 
u ye . 





DINNER ON A JAPANESE STEAMBOAT. — 
Dinner was on the table, and we would at least 
sit down, making talk of ghastly cheerfulness 


and eying each other suspiciously. We ate 
our soup and “eagerly discussed its relative 
merits with those of various other soups we 
had eaten under circumstances we were at 
curious pains to remember and recite. Two 
courses followed — one of mutton, the other of 
veal. I forgot which was the veal; but it did 
not matter. It might have been called turtle 
fin with equal accuracy of reference to its 
flavor, At this stage the lady of the party re- 
tired. Another course arrived of some undis- 
tinguishable meat. I am not sure that it was 
not the veal back again, having passed out at 
one door and in at the other, after the manner 
of an army of supers at country theatres, The 
young gentleman from Glasgow, who accom- 
panied us on the voyage, though unusually 
silent, did fairly well. He had paid for his 
dinner, and with national aptitude he felt that 
the commercial transaction would not be com- 
pleted unless he ate it. Something else came 
on, perhaps cheese, peradventure an orange. 
The cook was determined to rise to the occa- 
sion and show the friends of the foreign min- 
ister what could be done on board this ship. 
To this end he had manufactured three small 





tarts, of very pale complexion, which, by way 
of luring on the appetite, had been placed on 
the table with the soup. These tarts were 
always slipping off the table, being rescued 
from under by somebody and replaced on the 
dish, I have a fancy that they were not quite 
so pale as when I first saw them. But with 
the cabin bobbing about in this style, the ceil- 
ing coming down to the floor, the floor going 
up to the ceiling, and occasionally the port or 
starboard side taking the place of the ceiling, 
even a tart made of tinned greengages might 
be excused if it gradually lost some of its 
fresher tints. I had meant to sit out the young 
gentleman from Glasgow ; but when I saw him 
take up one of these tarts with evident intent 
of eating it, I left. It was not easy to get 
fixed on the plate-shelf, but it was done at last, 
and I even got tosleep. From time to time — 
it seemed at least every hour — I was awakened 
by the thud of the sea as it thundered down on 
deck and with a rushing noise swept back- 
wards and forwards till it finally cleared off. 
Alas! for the hapless Japanese family with 
their frail tenement of boxes, and their poor 
shelter of tarpaulin. It was piteous to think 
how the night must have sped with them and 
with the other poor wretches battened down in 
the hold, English Illustrated Magazine. 





